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F Provide. a Convenient Kitchen for the Good Wife 


; FTER she began her-recent~*‘model kitchen’’ contest-we prevailed 
LA on Mrs. Hutt to have some photographs of herown kitchen made, 
believing they would be interesting to all our women readers. 


about it is that the cost of properly equipping the kitchen is so’ very lit- 
tle as compared with the cost of properly equipping the farm. A good | 
range will not cost much—unle$s you buy it from a traveling agent— 
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A CONVENIENTLY ARRANGED KITCHEN—MRS, HUTT’S (SEE ARTICLE ON PAGE 14) 


e view of her kitchen we are present- 
t herewith, while another photograph 
en to the right of this view is given on 


and waterworks will cost much less 
than you probably think; while as for 
the score of little time and trouble- 


DON’T FAIL TO READ— 
Great Books Inspire Farm Boys and Girls 


ge i5. It is easy to see that not many 
eps are wasted in this kitchen. Part of 
range is to be seen on the extreme 

» then the sink is right at it, and then 

ht at the sink is the work-table with 
pvery needed cooking utensil or conveni- 
ice handily in its place above or below. 
© As will be seen from our editorial, 
Practical Southern Chivalry ’’ (which we 
mad written before this photograph came 
M), The Progressive Farmer is just as 
Bexious to get good equipment for Mrs. 
@rmer and the girls as for Mr. Farmer 
r the boys. And the fortunate part 


Get the “Dictionary Habit” . 


How I Made My Best Paying Crop . 
Helpful Ideas for Hog-killing Time . 
Livestock Special Next Week . . 
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Uncle John “Mirates” on - Joys of 
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Resolve Now to Have a Library . 
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What Texas Codperative Marketing Reoniie. 


Great Meeting North Gaiallen State Paani 


saving contrivances in this photograph, 
a few cents apiece will get most of 
them for your life-comrade and help- 
meet. 

The Progressive Farmer believes in 
economy, as everybody knows, but we 
also believe that there is no truer 
economy than that which saves the 
strength, health and happiness of 
the wife and mother. See if you 
can’t lighten her work and lighten her 
heart by making her kitchen a little 
more convenient. 
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SN a 24 iggest Value in America, 
) WY ead that Guarantee. 
~ You can search this country high and low, but you'l 


never find winter-weight underwear of such a 
value as Hanes at such alow Bornatat + Pi saunas sO 


per union suit. you see and examine and feel this 
warm, soft, fleecy underwear, you'll surely ~~ Save your 


money, men, and get in your winter supply 
is in 
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in ordinary tires. Firestone “* "OC- 
: phy allo ws tabtic’ buekles to apres ‘and 
simingiet. This is impossible in the ordinary “one-cure”’ process. ¥ : : 
ou can get all these Firestone extras at the price of the ordinary because ' it as Dig val snes gan or : an 
tremendous volume of sales Fispstone super distribution, _ Pearl i raved hat hug the 
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ou raise. They are “pork : SPs 

products”——sausage and lard— i a AN ®) p Zeke eee 
and you can get these profits 7 [XPOSITIOX Pewee ee PF 

for yourself when you have the ie for So > , 


“ENTERPRISE” 
Sausage Stuffer and Lard Press jj | 
Iron Cylinder Bored True "1 2s, 0% | For the sake of your bank balance after you 


presrae catings ate freed of all air, and spoilage avoided, by have sold your grain, look into the possible 





the terprise” Patent Corrugated Spout 





F. D. Coburn’s new book,““How to Make Money with Hogs,” written for 
farmers, on Hog Raising and Preparation of Pork Products, sent for 10c stamps 





hop your sausage meat with the 


Chopper 
four-bladed steel knife and perforated steel plate. 
equaled for rapid, easy cutting. Doesn't mangle or tear. 
No. 12 Chopper fi Ibs. minute) . . 33 
. . $4.00) 


No. 22 Chopper (4 lbs. minute 
ae Use same chopper for making appetizing) 
; SS Ddishes out of kitchen “‘left-overs.”” 
4-qt. size, Japanned, $5.50 Your Dealer Can Supply You. Look for name, ** Entérprise.”? 
Made in nine sizes and styies, COOK BOOK FOR 4c in STAMPS—the * Enterprising Housekeeper“ with 
2-to 8-gt., Japanned o7 tigned, 200 tested recipes and household help 


Used as Fruit Press. to. "The Enterprise Mfg. Co. of Pa., Dept. i29 * Philadelphia 





There’s Always Plenty of Fresh Water for 
end for every other purpose about the house, the barns, the garden __- 
and in the fields—day and night, winter and summer, if you 


Install a RIFE RAM on Your Farm 


It operates by the flow of any stream having a fall of 3 feet or more anda supply 
ot 3 or more gallons a minute. Used with either pneumatic or 
M overhead tank. Over 11,000 in use. Satisfaction guar- 

anteed, Write today for catalog and free estimate. 


RIFE ENGINE CO., 3130 Trinity Bldg., New York 








earning power of a Hoosier, Empire, or Kentucky 
drill on your farm. 

What will it be worth to you to produce a crop 
of the highest grade instead of medium or low? 

What is it worth to get safely through a very wet or dry 
Season 

Is a bigger yield of better grain an inducement to study the 
planting done by these famous drills? ee 

How much of an advantage is.it to have your grain ripenedall 
at the same time? 

Is a saving of seed an advantage to you? ; 

All these things and more, Hoosier, Fn and Kentucky drills 
will help you to accomplish. There is no guesswork about it. 
Figures and facts beyond dispute prove that to own e is the 

_ best insurance policy against loss in grain growing. See the 

dealer. Write us for catalogue and information, an for our 
worth-while booklet, ‘‘For Better Crops.”’ 


International Harvester Company of America zo 


(Incorporated) H J 





When writing advertisers, mention The Progressive Farmer. 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


By TAIT 


BUTLER 








* Cottonseed Feed” as a Fertilizer 


READER sends us a tag on which 
js given the guarantee of a “Cot- 
ed Feed”, as follows: 
20 per cent 
5 percent 
22 per cent 
38 percent 
He asks: “What is its value for fer- 
tilizer compared withcottonseed meal 
such as sold by our local oif mills?” 
Standard cottonseed meal, in the 
from which this inquiry comes, 
tains 6.2 per cent of nitrogen, or 
S per cent of ammonia, or 38.75 per 
of protein. These are simply 
different ways of stating the value of 
sttonseed meal as a fertilizer and as 
cd. The statement that this “cot- 
nseed feed” contains 20 per cent of 
tein is the best method of stating 
feeding value, but to find its fertil- 
value, the amount of protein 
t be divided by 6.25 to find its ni- 
gen content. In other words, this 
i. meal contains 3.2 per cent of ni- 
n. It probably also contains 
t 1.6 per cent of phosphoric acid 
about 1.5 per cent of potash. In 
words, as a fertilizer this “Cot- 
seed feed” is worth only a little 
than one-half ordinary cotton- 
¢ meal. Cottonseed meal contain- 
8 per cent ammonia or 6.59 per 
t of nitrogen is easily worth twice 
much per ton for fertilizer as this 
called feed meal. . 





No Danger in Feeding Sorghum Silage 
Properly Made 
HAVE about forty tons of sor- 
ghum in my silo which was put 
sre when the tops were turning 
rhtly yellow. The cane was cut up 
by the cutter. I have been told by 
traveling man selling ensilage cut- 
irs that this sorghum will kill cattle 
se of the fine stalks. piercing the 
s of the stomach. Please advise 
IT would be safe in feeding this to 
my cattle.” 
- It is safe to state that there is no 
Oundation for the assertion that sor- 
jum cut up fine and put in the silo 
Will injure cattle by any portion of 
fe stalks piercing their stomachs. 
The statement is simply absurd and 
feed be given no consideration. 
» There is one fact mentioned in this 
“nquiry, however, which is entitled to 
attention. It is stated the sorghum 
put in the silo “whem the tops’ 
Were turning slightly yellow.” To 
Make the best silage sorghum should 
fully matured—ripe. When put in 
green the silage is dark and sour. 
ven when the seeds have become 
hard and the plant fully matured 
there is still plenty moisture in the 
Stalks to preserve the-silage. Sor- 
© shum when fully matured makes fair 
Silage, and if it is put in the silo prop- 
‘tly and has not molded there is no 
mger in feeding it. 





Cutting Late Growth of Alfalfa 


WING to the especially favorable 
‘S€ason for growth in many sec- 
Hons of the South inquiries regarding 
advisability of cutting alfalfa late 
the fall are being received, of 

Which the following is typical: 
¢ the last cutting, about Octo- 
my alfalfa has grown up from 
to 10 inches high. The weed is 
Y Steen, and I see practically no 
bloom or maturity. I can get 
f good cutting of hay, but am 
In whether it is best to cut 
e this growth as a protection 

the winter.” 

advise against cutting alfalfa 
the new shoots begin to start 


out from the crown. We would. not 
make a late cutting unless the plants 
reached the stage of maturity when 
blooms come, and especially not until 
the new plants begin to grow and 
start out from the crown. To tefl if 
the alfalfa is ready to cut one must 
get down and look at the crowns to 
see if the new growth is starting. 

In cold sections, such as the north- 
ern states, it is regarded as danger- 
ous to cut alfalfa too late, and a 
growth of some size is regarded as 
an advaritageous protection against 
the severe freezes of winter. 

In the Cotton Belt, we do not think 
any protection of this sort need be 
considered and we would cut alfalfa 
at any time when the crop is in the 
condition of maturity indicated by 
the starting of a new growth from 
the crowns. 





A Case Where Lump Lime Is Cheaper 
Than Marl 


READER wishes to know “Which 

will be cheaper, ground marl, 
analyzing 81.58 per cent calcium car- 
bonate, at $5 a ton, or lump lime at 
$6.50 a ton. The distance from the 
nearest railway station to the farm is 
three and one-half miles. Would it 
not require twice as much ground 
marl as limp lime to do the same 
amount of good?” 

We are not given the analysis of 
the lump lime. Assuming that it has 
no greater degree of purity, it will re- 
quire only 100 pounds of the lump or 
burned lime to equal 180 pounds of 
the ground marl. It is quite probable 
that the usual method of counting 100 
pounds of burned lime as equal to 200 
‘pounds of ground marl or ground 
limestone, will be no injustice to the 
marl in this case. 

If the lump or burned lime contains 
no more impurities than the marl; 
that is, if it contains anywhere near 
81 per cent of calcium oxide, it is 
much cheaper than the ground marl 
at the prices quoted. Assuming 81 
per cent of calcium oxide in the 
lump lime and 81 per cent of calcium 
carbonate in the marl, then the lump 
lime is as cheap at $6.50 per ton as 
the ground marl at about"$3.65 a ton. 
The trouble and cost of slaking the 
lump lime and the fact that it is more 
disagreeable to handle ‘are disadvan- 
tages which will probably be fully 
paid for by the decreased cost of 
hauling three and one-half miles; for 
an equivalent amount of calcium car- 
bonate will be handled im the lump 
lime for a little more than one-half 
the cost. 





Why Fertilizers Are High-priced 
READER asks: “Is there any 
reason why fertilizers not con- 

taining potash should be any higher 
than usual this season? Why is phos- 
phoric acid going up? It isn’t ‘made 
in Germany’ is it?” 

Of course we all know why potash 
is high-priced, and unmixed with oth- 
er plant food practically umattaina- 
ble at prices which can be paid to use 
as fertilizer. But many do not know 
why acid phosphate is higher. In 
making two pounds of acid phosphate 
about one pound of ground phos- 
phate rock and one pound of sul- 
phuric acid are used. The war has in- 
creased the use of sulphuric acid and 
has also interfered with the ship- 
ment of the materials from which it 
is made. The result is that sulphuric 
acid is much higher in price, and con- 
sequently the price of acid phosphate 
is rightfully higher. 

The short crop of cotton, of course, 


means less seed and less cottonseed 
meal. Cottonseed meal is used large- 
ly as a source of nitrogen in fertiliz- 
ers. Disturbed shipping conditions 
resulting from the war and larger de- 
mands for other purposes may also 
cause an increase in the price of oth- 
er materials which are generally used 
to supply nitrogen, and for these rea- 
sons it is easy to see why fertilizers 
are higher in price, apart from the in- 
fluence exerted by the scarcity o 
potash. ; 

If we produced our own nitrogen 
or gathered it from the air in suffi- 
cient quantities by the growing of le- 
gumes we would be largely independ- 
ent of commercial supplies of nitro- 
gen, and this same method of secur- 
ing our nitrogen supply would also 
make us largely independent of the 
supply of acid phosphate. If we grew 
legumes to supply our lands with ni- 
trogen, in so doing we would supply 
them with humus and that would en- 
able us to use ground phosphate rock 
as a source of phosphorus. In such 
case we would not only-be largely in- 
dependent of acid phosphate, but we 
would also obtain our phosphorus at 
about one-fifth the cost. 





THE PROBLEM OF GETTING AND 
KEEPING RICH LAND 


Not Until We Solve.This Biggest of 
All Agricultural Problems Can We 
Expect the South and the People of 
the South to Come Into Their Own 


A READER states that a neighbor 
says, “Commercial fertilizers are 
only ‘stimdlants’ and the use of them 
makes the land poorer.” Also, that, 
“If they are used for a few years, 
crops cannot be. grown without 
them.” — 

From our knowledge of the medical 
use of the word stimulant, we do not 
like its use as frequently applied to 
fertilizers, and still. there is some 
ground for stating that commercial 
fertilizers may be something like a 
stimulant and, like stimulants in their 
effects on the human system, may 
leave the land in poorer -condition 
than if no fertilizer had been used. 

When less plant foods are applied 
than are removed by the crops, con- 
ditions may arise which will cause a 
larger drain of some plant foods 
from the soil than if no fertilizer at 
all had been used. For instance, let 
us suppose that the available plant 
foods in the soil are represented as 
follows : : 

Nitrogen, _ 
Potash, E 7 
Phosphoric acid, 2 

Now if a crop is grown on such a 
soil and no fertilizer is applied the 
crops will only be such as are produc- 
ed by the plant food lowest in quan- 
tity, which in this supposed case, will 
be. phosphoric acid and represented 
by 2. After the crop is removed we 
would then have the available sup- 
plies of plant foods left in the land 
represented as follows: 

Nitrogen, 3 
Potash, 5 
Phosphoric acid, 0 5 

Now let us suppose we had applied 
phosphoric acid to this crop to an 
amount represented by 2.. The plant 
foods consumed by the crop might 
then be represented by, 

Nitrogen, : 
Potash, 4 
Phosphoric acid, 4 

In this case we would have the 
available plant foods left in the land 
represented by, 

Nitrogen, 5—4=1 
Potash, ° 7—4=3 
Phosphoric acid (2+2)—4=06 

In this supposed, theoretical case, 
we would have the available nitrogen 
left in the soil represented by 1 in- 
stead of 3, and the potash left repre- 
sented hy 3 instead of 5, and certainly 


. $1 a Year, 5c. a Copy 


in such a case the use of phosphoric 
acid as a fertilizer did act as a means 
of getting a larger crop and in taking 
more nitrogen and potash out of the 
soil and to that extent made the land 
poorer than if no phosphoric acid had 
been applied. The same sert of con- 
ditions might arise as regards any 
other plant food and the same re- 
sults, in kind if not in degree, might 
arise if a mixed fertilizer were used, 
provided the amount used did not 
supply the quantities of all the plant 
foods removed by the crop. 

If one wants to make sure that a 
crop is not going to leave his land | 
poorer, with or without the use of 
fertilizers, he must in some way put 
back a little more phosphoric acid 
and potash and a considerably larger 
amount of nitrogen than is used by 


>the crop in its growth. Phosphoric 


acid and potash are leached only 
slightly from the soil and very little 
in excess of what is used by the crops 
will maintain the supply; but: nitro- 
gen, being quite freely leached from 
the soil, must be supplied in consid- 
erably larger amounts than are used 
by the crops. 

For instance, a crop of corn yield- 
ing 25 bushels per acre will remove in 
the grain alone about 25 pounds of 
nitrogen per acre, and to return this 
amount, without making any provis- 
ion for the soluble nitrogen which 
will be lost by leaching, it would re- 
quire about 400 pounds of cottonseed 
meal, or upward of a half ton of some 
legume hay, to replace this 25 pounds 
of nitrogen removed in the 25 bushel- 
crop of corn. 

This same 25-bushel crop of corn 
would remove about 10 pounds of 
phosphoric acid, which would also be 
supplied in about 400 pounds of cot- 
tonseed meal, or in 125 pounds of 
commercial fertilizer containing 8 per 
cent phosphoric acid—2-8-2 goods—or 
by about 65 pounds of 16 per cent acid 
phosphate. There would also be re- 
moved about 8 pounds of potash and 
about one-half pound of lime in the 
25 bushels of corn grain. 

In many cases there may be such 
an abundant supply of one or more 
of these plant foods in the soil that 
the farmer is entirely justified in 
drawing on this surplus for several 
years, but he should only do so with 
a full knowledge that he is reducing 
his fertility, or his plant foods, and 
that in time, such a practice means 
decreased crops. In the South, where 
the supplies of nitrogen and phos- 
phorie acid are almost universally de- 
ficient, where lime is generally defi- 
cient and where potash is frequently 
so, the only safe practice is to plan the 
best rotation possible for maintain- 
ing the nitrogen supply during the 
period of the rotation taken as a 
whole by growing legumes and the 


use of stable manure, and then sup- 


plying the phosphoric acid and lime, 
and in some cases the potash, by the 
purchase of these plant foods. 

Any system of farming which does 
not take these facts into account, 
eventually means soil depletion, an 
unsuccessful agriculture and a poor 
people. There is no escape from it, 
and today, on the richest lands of the 
South —the Delta lands of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley—the most important 
problem is the restoration—the in- 
creasing of soil fertility and crop 
yields. 

The tendency has been in all times, 
and everywhere, to ignore these facts, 
until decreasing crop yields foreed 
restorative methods. The time has 
come when the South must learn the 
plain facts of soil fertility and fertili- 
zation and adopt a system of farm- 
ing that will increase our-yields per 
acre. Every tiller of the soil should 
now be impressed with the necessity 
of increasing soil fertility as the only 
means of maintaining our agriculture 
on a permanent and successful basis. 
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Red Rhubarb 


HEN a boy, living in Ireland, we 

used to have rhgbarb with red 
stalks. I have tried té get some here, 
but am told there is no such stuff. Do 
you know of a red rhubarb here?” 
- Probably the climatic conditions in 
Ireland made the stalks redder. I 
grow the Linnaeus rhubarb, which 
has a good deal of red in the stalks, 
but I know of no rhubarb with wholly 
red stalks. 





Planting Bermuda Grass 


HAT would you advise about set- 

ting Bermuda sod now for a per- 

manent pasture? I have a chance to 
get a lot where it is being dug out.” 

I hardly think it will be well to 
plant the Bermuda now, for it does 
not grow in winter, and it may not 
succeed transplanted at this time, for 
it is a hot weather grass, and the 
spring is the only time it should be 
moved. 





Stunted Figs 


HAVE some fig bushes that were 

planted in new ground last year 
and the year before. They seem to be 
stunted and are no larger than when 
planted. Please tell me what to do 
for them.” 

The best thing will be to spread a 
good coat of manure around them 
and on this sprinkle acid phosphate 
liberally and let all remain on the 
surface all winter. I have a fig that 
was manured last fall, and this spring 
was about as high as my head. It is 
now over 15 feet high. 





Lime in Fertilizer 
ILL it be any injury to the wheat 
or the fertilizer to mix 300 
pounds an acre of ground unburnt 
lime with the fertilizer when we sow 
wheat?” 

The ground limestone may not do 
much harm, none at all to the wheat, 
but it is better not to mix lime in any 
shape with a complete fertilizer. 
Then so small an application as 300 
pounds an acre will have hardly any 
effect. If your land needs lime you 
should harrow in before sowing 
wheat not less than a ton an acre of 
the ground limestone, and two tons 
will be none too much if the soil is 
acid. 





Trouble With Garden Soil 


HAT is the matter with my gar- 

den? At this time of the year 
the soil crumbles on top and kills lit- 
tle plants. I have planted my cab- 
bage bed several times, and the 
ground looks as though ants have 
been there. I have been using chick- 
en manure mainly as a fertilizer. Can 
you give me the cause and prevent- 
ion?” 

From what you say I am inclined 
to think that it is the burrowing of 
the mole crickets that makes the 
loose surface of your soil. Try mix- 
ing wheat bran and Paris green. Bare- 
ly dampen the bran and mix one 
part of Paris green to 50 parts of 
bran and stir it up well to get some 
poison on all the bran. Then sprink- 
le the mixture over the beds and the 
crickets may eat and die. 


Pea Hay and Hulls 


HAT price can I afford to pay for 
well cured peavine hay for milk 
cows, rather than cottonseed hulls at 
$10 a ton, and how will péa and crab 
grass hay compare with the hulls?” 
In feeding value I would consider 
good pea hay, with the leaves on and 
well cured, worth at least three times 
as much as cottonseed hulls. The pea 
hay will have four times as much pro- 
tein and considerably more of carbo- 





hydrates, including fat. I would con- 
sider good peavine hay cheaper at $20 
a ton than hulls at $10 a ton. The 
feeding value of the crab grass and 
peas will depend on the proportion of 
crab grass in the mixture, but even 
this will be worth more than the 
hulls. Then you ask what freshly cut 
peavines should sell for as compared 
with the cured hay. I have no means 
at hand for making an estimate. 





Budding Peach Trees 


| Brinathee some fine seedling peach 
trees and my neighbor and I have 
also some budded trees. Will buds 
taken from .these trees make the 
same fruit? I want to put in some 
buds the coming spring?” Buds from 
any peach tree will make the same 
fruit that is borne by the tree from 
which the buds came. But you can- 
not bud trees in the spring. Plant 
some seed now in rows and they will 
grow in the spring, and these seed- 


at Raleigh I had a noble tree of Gov- 
ernor Wood cherry in-perfect:‘health. 
It bloomed freely every spring, but I 
never knew it to mature a dozen 
cherries. It was on the Mazzard 
stock. Whether the trees I planted 
there on Mahaleb stock are still alive 
I do not know. They were planted 
about 20 years ago. 





Early Cabbage 


| Bobsaag. to plant some early cab- 
bage now for spring use. What 
variety is best? ‘What fertilizer? Is 
stable manure good for cabbage? Is 
it too late to set strawberry plants?” 


For family use I would plant the 
Charleston Wakefield cabbage plants. 
For market the Early Jersey Wake- 
field is a little earlier than the Charles- 
ton. Run furrows three feet apart east 
and west, and make a fertilizer of 
equal parts of cottonseed meal and 
acid phosphate and put 1,000 pounds 
an acre in the furrows and bed on it 
with a furrow from each side. Then 
open a shallow furrow in the beds 
and set the plants in this deep enough 
to cover all the stems, and when the 
beds are leveled in spring they will 
come all right on the surface. No- 
vember is the best time in the year to 





literature. 


and enthusiasms. 


village. 
a high civilization. 
tive for great conceptions. 





GREAT BOOKS INSPIRE FARM BOYS AND GIRLS 


WE hope sometime that it will become general to have libraries of well 
chosen books attached to every school—books on travels, history, biogra- 
phy, economics, carpentry, agriculture, codperation, health, art and general 


The purpose of the teacher is not to complete education but to wave a hand 
down the vistas and say knowledge is to be found there. The primary teacher 
can only show the way. Too often after the boy and girl has left school they 
regard the learning period of life as over and the work period beginning, and 
it they have this idea they are never fit for any but the worst work. It is when 
the mind is young and flexible and ardent and imaginative that it forms habits 
It is by reading, first of all, that the young will get ideas of 
a different life from that their fathers and mothers have lived, of a life quick- 
ened by thought, by intelligent action, of beauty in the home, and of a high 
standard of living. The imagination of the young in codperative matters will 
leap enthusiastically to national conceptions. 

The idea of a codperative Ireland, of a nation working in an agricultural and 
industrial brotherhood will fire them, where their parents will hardly see be- 
yond their own parish and are content to let their codperation end with their 
It is to youth we must appeal if we are to make Ireland a country with 
You cannot put too high ideals before youth. 
It is by the greatness of the desires of youth today 
that the greatness of our country twenty. years hence can be judged. 


—Geo. W. Russell, in Irish Homestead. 


It is recep- 








lings will be ready for budding in 
July and August. A skillful budder 
can*bud in June and get some growth 
of the trees the same season, but you 
can make better trees by budding in 
August and keeping the buds dor- 
mant till the next spring. Then when 
they grow cut out the seedling top and 
train up the bud for the future tree. 
Transplant these to the orchard after 
one season’s growth. 





Cherries on Mahaleb 


FRIEND who has a good deal of 
experience in the growing of fruit 
and as a nurseryman in the upper 
Piedmont section of Virginia, writes 
that he cannot endorse my advice to 
use the Mahaleb cherry as a stock for 
cherries in the South. He says that 
in his experience the trees on Ma- 
haleb stock are very short-lived, while 
on the native black Mazzard they 
made stately trees and permanent. 
Doubtless, where the larger sweet 
cherries thrive well as they do in the 
section referred to, the Mazzard 
stock is best. But in my experience 
in North Carolina, while the trees do 
grow fine on Mazzard, they do not 
make cherries, while on the Mahaleb 
they fruit better, and the question 
is whether the Southern planter shall 
get some cherries on a short-lived 
tree or to get fine trees and no cher- 
ries. The trees are dwarfed on the 
Mahaleb and bear earlier and bear 
better. How long they will live I 
cannot say, but for the short time I 
had them in North Carolina they 
throve well. At the old Station farm 


set strawberry. plants. I am setting 
and have had them live well set in 
December. 





The Psogressive Strawberry 


NOTE in a catalog that the Pro- 

gressive is classed as a “fall-bear- 
ing” strawberry. Does it fruit all 
summer too?” 

Yes, it fruits from April to October, 
and has done so for me this summer. 
It makes as many berries in midsum- 
mer as it does in the fall. There are 
two other of the everbearing straw- 
berries listed by nurserymen. These 
are the Superb and the Americus. To 
my taste the Americus is the best of 
the three, but it makes so few run- 
ners that it is hard to get up a good 
patch. Superb is also good and 
makes more runners than Americus. 
These are standard  everbearing 
strawberries, but for general use and 
profusion of crop I would place the 
Progressive first, though Americus 
makes rather larger berries. All three 
are good. 





Pimiento Pepper 


N THE issue of October 23rd I tried 

to explain to a correspondent the 
difference between Pimento, the 
name for allspice, and the Pimiento, 
the name of a variety of pepper. The 
name of the pepper is not Pimento, 
but Pimiento. 

A correspondent in South Carolina 
sends me two pods which he says are 
Pimiento. They are handsome pods 
very similar inappearance to medium- 


THE PROGRESSIVE FAR 


sized pods of the Chinese Giant: 
as I have never grown the Pimieg 
pepper I cannot criticise these, 
will grow some plants from them ag 
from California seed of the Pimientg, 
and try to find if they are identical, | 
Our South Carolina friend says t 
they are being wie’ grown abo; 
Clemson College, and I hope that ij 
are the true Pimiento. A cut ina 
alogue at hand shows the Pimiengg 
pod to be rounded ‘conical in fg 
and very different from the Soutf 
Carblina specimens, which are of 
exact shape of the Chinese Giant, — 
the catalog cut is correct the pog 
sent me are not Pimiento. Maule 
catalog states that this Pimientl 
pepper is largely used in making the 
“famous Pimiento cheese.” I hope ¢ 


‘ get this matter straight another 


son and to find exactly what the P 
iento pepper is. 


Clover Seed and Hay 


ROM Mississippi: “How many seed 

an acre will red clover ma 
How many tons of hay? Comp 
with crimson clover. Can clover } 
cut with a binder when ripe?” 

How big is a lump of chalk? _ 
could answer that just as well ag_ I 
could tell you how many-seed ang 





how many tons of hay red clover wif” 
Some acres in some seasons: 


make. 
may make seven bushels, and 

same land in another sason ma 
not make a bushel. Some acre 
may make two to three _ tons 

acre of hay, while 
will not make a ton. 
in your climate will not make th 


. crop of seed nor hay that it will i 


the North, and crimson clover is far 
better suited to your conditions, an 


being an annual you can use it for 


soil improvement more rapidlyeg 
red clover. Clover might be cut y 
a binder, but it is commonly cut y 
a mower and cured in cocks, 
would be no possible advantage i 
binding it. 


Sowing Phlox Seed 


TENNESSEE woman writes 

Could you not write more ab 
flowers? There are many others 
that would like this. 
sow seed of Phlox Drummondii, and 
what kind of soil suits them?” 





I am always ready to reply to qu fo 


tions in regard to the treatment 


flowering plants, when the questio 5 


are of general interest to 
flower-loving folks. It is now rathe 
too late to sow Phlox Drummondii, a 
the plants would hardly get stron 
enough to winter. I am,about to soi 
seed of the hardy Perennial phi 
These are very hard and germin 
badly when sowed in spring, but so 
ed now they will lie in the ground 
winter and come up in the spring ant 
bloom the same season and m 
strong bushes. Seed of good varie 
ties of cannas can also be sowed no 
for germination in spring. If kept 
dry till spring: they will have to 
filed or cut through the black ot 


skin and soaked two days in warm 


water to get them to grow. 





Planting Strawberries 


OW about planting strawber 

now? Will they live as well 
when planted in the spring? -H 
should the soil be prepared for 
them?” 

I have found November the } 
time in the year for setting strawbel 
ries and have set them with per 
success even early in December. 
have set them in November in Nortll 
Carolina and made almost a full cro 
the following spring. Here in sow 
eastern Maryland I am setting me 
and I have seen them set here till 
snow fell in December. They 1” 
better than when set in spring, 108 
the soil does not dry out so fast now 
The land should be well prepared am 
furrows run out four feet apart 
which a good application of higa 
grade fertilizer is placed. Them ™ 
on this and flatten the beds slig 
and set the plants 15 inches ap 





other acres” 
Red clovil 
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| How Farmers May Get Books 














BOOKS FOR THE FARM, AND 
HOW TO GET THEM 


Every Southern State Now Helps Es- 

- tablish School Libraries—Five Have 
Traveling Libraries — Join With 
Your Neighbors in Getting Books 


FTAHOMAS Carlyle once remarked 

that-the true university of these 

days is a collection of books; 

that after all was said and done, an 

open book in the hands of an open- 

: minded man was 

the true educator. 

The establishment 

of thousands of 

public libraries in 

America and the 

taxation of the 

people for their 

support add proof 

to this statement. 

= This is the funda- 

MR. WILSON miental reason why 

The Progressive Farmer carries this 

article on “Books for the Farm, and 

How to Get Them.” It thoroughly 

believes in books for the farm home. 

Another reason is that winter is 

the best time of the whole year in 

which to read and think. We plant 

in the spring, we cultivate in summer, 

we gather in the harvest in the fall. 

We should spend the long winter ev- 

enings in cultivating the man; for the 

most important element contributing 

to the making of the crop or the en- 

joyment of the harvest is the intelli- 

gence of the man who sows the seed 
and reaps the grain. 


Use Your’ School Library 

ORTUNATELY, in this winter of 

1915-16, there are books to be had 
for the farm all the way from Vir- 
ginia to Texas; not just a few books, 
but four or five million; more, really 
than in the libraries of Congress and 
Harvard and ‘Yale combined. Further- 
more, they may be secured at little 
cost—only a few pennies each—and 
they have been as carefully chosen 
for the farm fireside as the books in 
the university libraries have been for 
the scientists and scholars. 

The two chief sources from which 
these books can be secured are the 
rural school libraries and the travel- 
ing libraries operated by state library 
commissions. Since 1900 every South- 
ern state—yours included—has pro- 

» vided some sort of library fund for 
such rural schools as would avail 
themselves of it. Today more than 
35,000 have taken advantage of this 
opportunity and have little library 
collections containing a total of over 
four million volumes. As a result, 
books of all kinds can be regularly 
borrowed from them by the children 
and patrons of the schools. Possibly 
one of these is to be found in your 
community. If you have not been 
making use of it, begin to do so at 
once. 


_ If You Live in Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, Kentucky or Ala- 
bama, Get a Traveling Library 


T PRESENT, Virginia, North Car- 
olina, Tennessee, Kentucky, and 
Alabama operate state-supported sys- 
tems of traveling libraries. Collect- 
ions of from 25 to 60 books are put 
up in strong, trunk-like boxes and 
sent to groups of five or ten respon- 
sible farmers, to country school com- 
mitteemen, to Farmers’ Union locals, 
and occasionally to single individuals. 
The only conditions attached are that 
the carriage charges must be paid by 
the borrowers, and that the books 
must be loaned freely to all. At the 
end of three or four months the box 
thust be returned and another may be 
secured in its stead. 
postal card addressed to the 
State Library, Richmond, Va., the 
orth Carolina Library Commission, 
Raleigh, N. C., the State Board of Ed- 
“Meation, Nashville, Tenn. the De- 
— Partment of Archives and- History, 
© Montgomery, Ala. and the Kentucky 
ibrary Commission, Frankfort, Ky., 


by residents of the respective states, 
will bring full information how these 
libraries may be secured. Write for 
particulars. 


Call Your Neighbors Together and 
Get a Library 


F YOURS has not. been a reading 

community, if you have neither a 
school nor. traveling library, call a 
meeting in the local schoolhouse at 
an early date and codperate with the 
school committeemen, or other mem- 
bers of your community, in securing 
a permanent library for your school, 
or a traveling library from the proper 
agency at the state capital. Set about 
the matter in earnest so that you 
may have at your command during 
the rest of the winter books similar 
to the following 32-volume collection, 
for example, taken at random from 
our school and traveling library lists: 


Fiction—Page, Red Rock; 
Sawyer; Harris, Uncle Remus; Cable, The 
Cavalier; Harrison, Queed; Dickens, David 
Copperfield; Reed, Lavender and Old Lace; 
Connor, Sky Pilot. 

Non-fiction—Riis, Making of an Ameri- 
can; Poe; Where Half the World Is Waking 
Up; Beveridge, Russian Advance; Amicis, 
Holland and Its People; Field, Poems; Scud- 
der, Washington; Hilty, Happiness; Clement, 
Modern Japan. ; 

Children’s Books—Kipling, Jungle Book; 
Page, Two Little Confederates; Pearson, 
Stories of Bird Life; Richards, Captain Jan- 
uary; Dodge, Hans Brinker; Stevenson, 
Treasure Island; Andersen, Fairy Tales; Al- 
cott, Little Women. 

Country Life—Poe, How Farmers Codéper- 
ate and Double Profits; Holt, Complete 
Housekeeper; McKeever, Farm Boys and 
Girls; Dodd, The Healthful Farmhouse; 
Roberts, The Farmstead; Bailey, Garden 
Making; Earle, Southern Agriculture; Kern, 
Among Our Country Schools, 


Twain, Tom 


This list furnishes a good sample 
of the sort of books you can get for 
yourself, your family, and your neigh- 
bors. There is little time to lose if 
you are to get the full benefit of such 
inspiring reading this winter. 

LOUIS R. WILSON, 
Librarian, University of North Caro- 
lina. 





How a Farmers’ “Club” Promotes 
the Reading Habit 


E, THE members of Moulton Un- 

ion No. 1057, of the Farmers’ Un- 
ion, chose the “Reading Habit” for a 
part of our work for the years 1914- 
15, for the purpose of getting a broad- 
er view of things than we have done 
in the past. Now since the results 
have been so profitable I am sending 
in a report of some of the work that 
has been done. 


The meeting place for our Union is 
at the schoolhouse. We have. had a 
library of 121 volumes for six or 
seven years, but the best results, ex- 
cept through the school work, have 
been brought out since we began our 
“Reading Habit” program. 

We meet twice each month, and 
the books are distributed and return- 
ed at these meetings, or circulated 
among the neighbors. 

There are some men in our Union 
who cannot read, and have never tak- 
en any 4nterest in the subject, but 
spent their idle hours at the store; 
but now they stay at home and listen 
to the story read in the evenings by 
the wife or the children. They say 
there is real pleasure in bringing 
books from the library because they 
are getting a view of something they 
never knew before. There are others 
who say they thought that they 
spent all their spare time on reading, 
but now they leave off many worth- 
less things and spend the same time 
reading some good paper or book. 
Several of our members are taking 
from three to four papers more than 
they did before, and no doubt there 
are many of them reading daily about 
the war, who never would have even 
known the cause had we not gotten 
this habit of reading, 

Some of our young men’ say that 
they did spend much time on reading, 
but now they feel and see that they 
were not reading the right kind of 
literature. 

We often have a member to tell us 
the story of the book he read the 

















Rufus Runts says readin’ farm papers 
is a roe man’s job; but then I reckon 
Rufus has forgot how he wears out four 
a knives a year whittlin’ in front 0’ 

ill Barrett’s store. 





week before, and we discuss the weak 
and strong points of the characters. 
Beside getting a view of different 
subjects, telling the stories has giv- 
en us greater ease and facility’ of 
speech. 

One member of our Union has re- 
cently purchased a library of 11 vol- 
umes for the use of the family, and 
the writer is now sending for 12 new 
volumes for the use of the Union. 


J. B. SMITH. 
Louisburg, N. C. 





Up-to-date Farmers Need Weekly 
Farm Papers 


AVE you a neighbor who is not | 


taking any farm paper, or who is 
only taking some second-rate adver- 
tising sheet, or perhaps even some 
farm paper that is good, but which 
comes only monthly or semi-monthly? 


If so, you can do no better mission- | 
ary work than to get him to sub-| 
scribe to The Progressive Farmer | 


and get the inspiration and enthus- 
iasm that come from its weekly visits. 
The new agricultural revolution now 
in the South and the mighty move- 
ments involved demand that the 
farmer have a weekly paper. Month- 
ly and semi-monthly doses of agricul- 
tural enthusiasm will not do for this 
progressive time. The twentieth cen- 
tury farm paper must be a weekly. 
Of course, too, it must be a Southern 
farm weekly. Papers unsuited to 
Southern climate, soils, crops, and 
conditions very often simply disgust 


the aspiring farmer with all agricul- | 
tural literature by reason of their | 
misleading statements and the un- | 


suitableness of their advice. Such pa- 
pers have the same relation to the 
genuine farm paper that vaccination 
has to small-pox—they simply pre- 
vent one from getting the réal thing! 
To get your neighbors into line with 
the great forward movements of the 
time, you must get all of them to read 
a genuinely Southern farm weekly. 





Coming Farmers’ Meetings 


Secretaries are requested to forward 
dates of any important Farmers’ Meetings. 

















National Fox Hunters of America, Colum- 
bia, Tenn., November 22-29, 1915. 

National Conference on Marketing and 
Farm Credits, Chicago, Ill., Nov. 29-Dec. 2. 

Southern Commercial Congress, . Charles- 
ton, 8S. C., Dec, 13-17. i 

Annual Livestock Meeting, Exhibition and 
Sale of Breeding Stock, Salisbury, N. C 
January 25-28, 1916 

Conference of Cotton States Bankers, New 
Orleans, La., December 6 and 7 

Virginia State Farmers’ Union, Lynchburg, 
December 7-8, 

Annual Livestock Meeting, Exhibition and 


Sale of Breeding Stock, Salisbury, N. C 
January 25-28, 1916, 


* 





A group of ice-houses went up in: flames 
recently and, according to a newspaper re- 
port, “twelve hundred .tons of ice were re* 
duced to ashes.’’—Boston Transcript. 


WS Look next week for magnif-| 
icent list of BOOKS free to Club 
Raisers. 


Ten Big 
Subseription 
Bargains 


The Progressive Farmer, 


TAKE YOUR CHOICE. 





$1.25—Bargain Offer No. 1—$1.25 


1 year’s subscription to The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, 


1 year to Today’s Magazine. 
1 year to Kansas City Weekly Star. 
1 year to Boys’ Magazine. 


$2.00 Value—All for $1.25 Bargain 


$1.25—Bargain Offer No. 2—$1.25 
1 year’s subscription to The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 
4 Splendid Grapevines—(1i each 
Niagara, Delaware, Concord and 
Moofe’s Early). 


$2.00 ‘Value—All for $1.25 Bargain 


$1.50—Bargain Offer No. 3—$1.50 


1 year’s subscription to The Pro- 
’ gressive Farmer. 
A Keen Kutter Signature Knife 
(your name and address on the 
knife), 


$2.00 Value—All for $1.50 Bargain 


$1.50—Bargain Offer No. 4—$1.50 


1 year’s subscription to The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, , 

1 Copy “How Farmers Coiperate 
and Double Profits.’’ 

1 year to Today’s Magazine. 


$2.25 Value—All for $1.50 Bargain 
$2.00—Bargain Offer No. 5—$2.00 


A (2) two-year subscription to The 
Progressive Farmer. 

1 year to Today’s Magazine. 

1 yearsto Boys’ Magazine. 


1 year jo Kansas City Weekly Star. 
$2.85 Value—All for $2.00 Bargain 


$2.00—Bargain Offer No. 6—$2.00 


A (2) two-year subscription to The 
Progressive Farmer. 

A Keen Kutter Signature Knife— 
mdr bd name and address on-the 
knife), 


$3.00 Value—All for $2.00 Bargain 


$3.00—Bargain Offer No. 7—$3.00 


A (3) three-year subscription to 
The Progressive Farmer. 

A Two-bladed Stag Handle Jack 
Knife. 
Splendid Grape Vines—(1 each 
Niagara, Delaware, Concord and 
Moore’s Early). 
year to The Housewife. 
year to Boys’ Magazine. 
year to Kansas City Weekly Star, 
year to the Poultry Tribune. 


$5.25 Value—All for $3.00 Bargain 
$3.00—Bargain Offer No. 8—$3.00 


A (3) three-year subscription to 
The Progressive Farmer. 

A Keen Kutter Signature Knife— 
(your name and address on the 
knife). 

4 Splendid Grape Vines—(1 each 
Niagara, Concord, Delaware and 
Moore’s Early). 

A Myers’ Sewing Awl, 


$4.00 VYalue—All for $3.00 Bargain 


$300 Bargain Offer No. 9—$3.00 
A (3) three-year subscription to 
The Progressive Farmer. 
A Leather-bound, Flexible, Index- 
ed Teachers’ Bible, 


$4.50 Value—All for $3.00 Bargain 
$3.00—Bargain Offer No. 10—$3.00 


A (8) three-year subscription to 
The Progressive Farmer. 
A Leather-bound, Flexible, 
ed Standard Dictionary. 


$4.50 Value—All for $3.00 Bargain 


Index- 





Editors The Progressive Farmer: 


for Bargain 


listed above. 


Yours truly, 




















1,000,000 Folks 
-Vote for 
Farm Journal 


This is biggest vote any Farm 

per ever won. Folks vote only 
Por what they want. They can 
stop Farm Journal and get their 
money back for the unfilled sub- 
scription period any time they 
want it, but they keep on taking 
the paper because they like Farm 
Journal 


5 ‘Years Only $1 


A few dollars buy a lifetime of good 
reading — sunshine for cloudy days. 
Peace messages for troubled times. 


Send $ion the “mene bene if we oo gy anil 
offer. Or send today for free sample of Farm 
Journal and free copy of Poor Richard Almanac, 


The Farm Journal 


142 Washington Square, Philadelphia 
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ER HOG PROFITS 


For 4e a year per hog keeps hogs 

free from lice, scurvy, mange. 

Rapidly take on fat— bigger 

p:ofite for you. 

““STAR’’ HOG OILER 
most 


is practical, economical, labor sav- 
ing device known. Gets tothe hog at the 
pro 


place. No work for you. 
orks automatically—no waste. 
Pays for itself quickly. 
Write for FREE Cireulsr and 
es special offer. 
Y Bem Starbuck hilg. Co. 
; Dept AS. Peoria, tl, 








Make Money au Winter 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER ~ 














~ How I Made My Best Paying Crop 











EASY MONEY BY THE CLOVER 
ROUTE 


———————=8 


(First Prize Letter) 


URING the summer of 1913 I had a 

block of five acres of branch bot- 
tom land that was in peas and les- 
pedeza following oats. About half 
the block was in peas, the other half 
being in lespedeza. This land was 
broken with a two-horse plow, har- 
rowed, and after lying 10 days was 
seeded to crimson clover on October 
10. Plenty of clover soil was used for 
inoculation and a good stand and 
growth of clover resulted. 

In 1914 the clover was turned about 
April 25, and cotton was planted May 
10. On September 23 crimson clover 
was sowed broadcast with a Cahoon 
seeder. A large sweep was run once 
to each middle. This covered most of 
the seed, but all the seed seemed to 
come up. There was about as good 
a stand on top the rows as in the mid- 
dles. This good stand where the seed 
were not covered by the sweep re- 
sulted from the land being fairly 
moist and free from grass and weeds. 
Furthermore, a good rain fell a short 
time after the seed were planted. 

A wonderful growth resulted; there 
was not a single poor spot of clover 


' in the whole five acres. 


This clover was turned May 10. Be- 
fore disking, 600 pounds 16 per cent 
acid phosphate per acre was broad- 
casted. After disking, the land got a 
good rain. Then the section harrow 
was run over the ground. 

Mosby corn was planted May 25. 
Rows were four feet apart, and the 
corn was left about 16 inches apart in 
the row. The crop was affected some 
by the dry weather of late June and 
July, but kept a good color all the 
time. I kept the corn worked regu- 
larly but never deeply. The last plow- 
ing was given August 10, 

On August 28 we sowed two bushels 


| of Fulghum oats and fifteen pounds 


of white-blooming crimsorp clover per 
acre, and ran a “geewhiz” twice to 
each middle, but very shallow. Also 
had a man go along the rows between 
the hills of corn with a potato fork 
and cover the seed that had fallen on 


top of the rows. You should see those 
‘oats and the clover now. 


The corn has just been gathered, 
and the yield was about 60 bushels 


| per acre. 








A Successful 
Sn eae Alfalfa Grinder 


The Letz outfit (Grinder and USE08R 
400 . 


BB kaffir corn in the head, etc. Grinds oat hulls 


self by saving in cost of grind- 
ing plates. 
: World’s Best Feed Grinders tack if not satisfactory. 
. State h. p. of your engine and we'll send you a 


‘ 
a Tee or screenings to flour. Silent running, self- 
2, aligning, self-sharpening—uses 25% less gas. Pays for 

Pp 
Tew Days Trial. Money 
Write for This Free Book 
valuable 48-page book on feeding farm animals, free. 


— 
» 
Ne 


ier. Save your 
stalling this great device, 
Ai to-day: 
AGENTS WANTED 
THE OC. H. Ci MFG. CO., 


206 S, Washington St., Peoria, Ill. 


for FREE circular { 
telling all about this liberal |@% 
am | 


ddress 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
One year, $1; six months, 50 cents; three 
months, 25 cents. Long-term subscriptions, 
if paid wholly in advance: two years, $1.60; 
three years, $2; five years, $3. Foreign sub- 
seriptions, $2 a year; Canadian, $1.50. 





I think these 300 bushels of corn, 
together with the promised crop of 
oat and clover hay, will be the most 


| profitable crop:I have ever grown. 


T. HYOMIG. 
Vernon, Ala. 





GRAIN, HAY AND LIVESTOCK 
PAY WELL 


(Prize Letter) 


Y BEST paying crop this year 

was made on 20 acres of lespe- 
deza sod. In November, 1914, I broke 
the sod and sowed oats, putting about 
two bushels. per acre. 

In June I harvested the oats, mak- 
ing an average of 30 bushels per acre, 
which, ‘considering that they were 
sowed by hand and caught in a hard 
freeze at exactly the wrong time, was 
a pretty good yield. 

In October I harvested two tons of 
lespedeza hay per acre and saved 30 
bushels of lespedeza seed. Following 
is a rough estimate of the proceeds 
from one acre: 

30 bushels of oats at 65c per bushel. 


1% bushels clover seed at $2.50 
bushel 


- $19.50 
per 


There is not much demand for hay 
here, so I am going to buy as many 
yearlings as the hay will winter and 


| by carefully saving all the manure [ 


believe that I can more than double 


| the value of the hay next fall, and at 


barnyard manure—the best fertilizer 
yet found. 

When I bought this land several 
years ago it was run down from hav- 
ing been planted in cotton for several 
years in succession, but rotation has 
made new land of it. 

I am a young farmer without much 
experience, but I have decided from 
what I have seen and read that hay 
and cattle are the surest crops to 
raise and require less labor than cot- 
ton, anyway, for I had 15 acres ad- 
joining the clover planted in cotton. 
I made six bales and spent much 
more time cultivating it and will not 
make nearly as much profit on it as 
on the hay. I have bought an oat 
drill and expect to plant more oats 
and clover and raise more cattle an- 
other year. 

I have told you of my best crop, and 
will end by telling of my best invest- 
ment: I took a dollar and subscribed 
for “The Progressive Farmer”, and 
while I take several others, I find that 
it’s the only real farm paper that I 
get. Cc. W. COMFORT. 

Kosciusko, Miss. 


CORN AND CLOVER A PAYING 
COMBINATION 


———— 


(Prize Letter) 


N October 7 and 8, 1914, I sowed 

eight acres in crimson clover, and 
as every one knows, we had the most 
severe winter and the driest spring in 
years, both of which were against a 
rank growth of clover. The latter 
part of March and all of April were 
dry, there being no rain for five 
weeks, 

I let the clover go to maturity in 
order to save the seed, saving $70 
worth, and would have saved as much 
more but a storm came and shattered 
the remainder of the seed. 

It was very dry when I prepared 
the land, and I did not get the best 
seed bed prepared. There was a good 
rain about the time the corn was six 
inches high, but it did not rain any 
more for five weeks, when the corn 
was in full silk and tassel. It was 
green and never fired any but wilted 
badly. It was so dry I cultivated very 
little, there being no grass and weeds, 
and my experience does not prove | 
that cultivating in extremely dry | 
weather adds very much to the yield. | 

The cost of making the crop and 
the proceeds were as follows: 





Expenses 
Disking 
Breaking land 


Cultivating 
Gathering 


700 pounds clover seed 
200 bushels corn @ 70c....... 





TOAMl 25 oe ve ch vices esses $210.00 
Net profit, $167. or nearly $21 per acre., 


The seed to plant the eight acres in 


clover cost $11 and planting the seed | 


cost $8. I will let the reader figure 

out what the cost per bushel of this 

corn was. GEO. M. SMITH. 
Laurel, Miss. 


THREE FINE CROPS IN TWELVE 
MONTHS 


a 
(Prize Letter) 


ie THE fall of 1914 I sowed my four- 
acre tobacco patch in crimson clo- 
er, vetch and red Rust-proof oats, at 
the rate of one bushel of oats, ten 
pounds vetch, and twelve pounds 
crimson clover per acre. I grazed my 
stock on this in February and March, 
taking them off April 1, when I spread 
five loads of stable manure per acre 
on it. 

It went to growing very nicely, and 
on May 15 I cut two tons per acre of 
as fine hay as I ever saw. I then 
flat-broke my land immediately and 








harrowed it nicely, and planted it in| 


corn on May 20. I planted my corn 
in four-foot rows, and when the corn 
was about six or eight inches high [ 
ran a five-tooth cultivator on each 
side of it twice to the row, and then 
kept up shallow, frequent cultivation 
thereafter. 

About July 10 I took a Cole seed 
drill and planted two rows of Won- 
derful peas to the row. The peas 
came up very nicely and corn and 
peas all came on together. I have at 
least 50 or 55 bushels of corn per acre, 
and 12 or 15 bushels of as fine long 
peas as [I ever saw. Plenty of them 
with 20 peas to the pod. 

Now I think that each one of these 
three crops is worth $50 an acre, and 
all matured inside of 12 months. In 
addition, my land is 25 per cent bet- 
ter than it was before. This was on 
high sandy land, with no fertilizer un- 
der the corn. G. W. BOWEN. 

Surry, N. C. 





Good Meney from Oats and Lespedeza — 


# irks years ago I commenced farm- 
ing in the Mississippi Delta with 
a view to raising less cotton and buy- 
ing less feed than seemed to be the 
custom among the farmers. Last year 
I sowed 35 acres of oats in October, 
and during February and March seed- 
ed the same to lespedeza. I harvest- 
ed in excess of 1,200 bushels of oats, 
Later I threshed them and baled 400 
bales of the straw, and during Octo- 
ber this year made 2,100 bales of ex. 
cellent hay. I then disked and sowed 
the same land back to oats, which are 
now up to a spléndid stand. Calcu- 
lating the oats at 50 cents per bushel, 
straw, 25 cents per bale, and 70 totis 
of hay at $16 per ton, the gross re- 
turns on the 35 acres for one season 
are $1,820 with expenses very modest; 
GEO. S. AVERY. 
Greenwood, Miss. 





ERASING ROBERT 


“S-s.sus-say, Mia,”’ sputtered Robert 
through the suds, as his mother scrubbed 
him, “I guess you want to get rid of me, 
don’t you?’’. 


er. ‘Whatever put such 
mind.”"’ ‘ 

“Oh, nuthin’,” said Bobby. “Only it seems 
to me you're tryin’ to rub me out.” 


an idea in your 





WISE WORDS 
A Physician on Food 


A physician out in Oregon 
views about food. He says: 

“I have always believed that the 
duty of the physician does not cease 
with treating the sick, but that we 
owe it to humanity to teach them 
how to protect their health, especial- 
ly by hygienic and dietetic laws. 

“With such a feeling as to my duty 4 
I take great pleasure in saying, that, © 
in my own experience and also from 
personal observation, I have found no 


has 


| food to equal Grape-Nuts and that f> - 
find there is almost no limit to the 


great benefit this food will bring 
when used in all cases of sickness and 
convalescence. 


“It is my experience that no phys- 
ical condition forbids the use 
Grape-Nuts. To persons in health ~ 
there is nothing so nourishing and 
acceptable to the stomach especially 
at breakfast to start the machinery of 
the human system on the day’s work. 

“In cases of indigestion I know that 
a complete breakfast can be made of 
Grape-Nuts and cream; and I think #t 
is necessary not to overload the 
stomach at the morning meal. I alse 
know’the great value of Grape-Nuts 


when the stomach is too weak t&@ 7% 


digest other food, - 

“This is written after an experience = 
of more than 20 years treating all 
manner of chronic and acute diseases, 
and the letter is voluntary on my part ~ 
without any request for it.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

Ever read the above letter? A new? 
one appears from time to time. 
are genuine, true, and full of huma® 
interest. . d 





“Why, no, Bobby, dear,” replied the moth- 3 


Saturday,“November‘27: 1915] 
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| HELPFUL IDEAS FOR HOG-KILLING TIME | 








HOW TO KILL HOGS | 


Careful Handling Before. and After 
Slaughter Improves Quality of 
‘ Meat—Dressing the Carcass 


WELL selected butchering out- 

fit and a convenient place for 

working are important consid- 
erations at hog-killing time. To-aid 
in this work demonstration special- 
ists of the Department of Agriculture 
suggest as a handy and complete “kit” 
the equipment shown in the accom- 
panying illustration. This consists of 
two butcher knives, two “bell” or 
candlestick scrapers, a meat saw, and 
a sharpening steel.. The meat saw is 
for sawing down the backbone and 
cutting up the carcass. The candle- 
stick scrapers have detachable han- 
dles, and are used to remove the hair 
and scurf from the hogs. A long wa- 
terproof apron, which will protect 
the clothing, can be had at small 
cost. 


Preparation of Animals for Slaugh- 
tering 

24 to 36-hour fast, plenty of wa- 

ter, careful handling, and rest be- 

fore slaughtering are all important in 


securing meat in the best condition. 


for’ use, either fresh or, for curing 
purposes. Food in the stomach de- 
composes very rapidly after slaugh- 
ter,and where the dressing is slow the 
gases generated often affect the flavor 
of the meat. Water should be given 
freely up to the time of slaughter, as 
it keeps the temperature normal. 

It is highly important-that the ani- 
mals be not excited in any way suff- 
ciently to raise the. temperature of 
the body. If the animal becomes 
heated, it is better to allow it to rest 
overnight before killing than to risk 
spoiling the meat. It is also essential 
that the hog be carefully handled so 
as not to bruise its body. 


Points on Killing 


T IS customary on the farm to stun 

hogs. before sticking them,. al- 
though in some localities this is not 
done... Another method is by shoot- 
ing the hog through the head with a 
rifle, although eéxtraordinary care 
should’ be exercised in using a rifle 
around farm buildings. After stun- 
ning bya heavy blow on the center of 
the forehead immediately above the 
eyes with a _ poleax, the §8-inch 
straight-bladed knife is inserted into 
the hog’s throat in the upper portion 
of the neck, to a point just in front of 
the .chest cavity, but not into this 
cavity. The knife is given a twist 
and: sideward motion to. sever the 
blood vessels and allow the blood to 
‘flow. By laying the hog-on. one side 
and elevating the ham end the blood 
will gravitate freely. 


Proper’ Temperature of Water for 
Scalding and Scraping 

. BARREL is the receptacle com- 

‘monly used for scalding -If it is 
set at the proper slant, with the open 
end against a table or platform of 
the proper height and the bottom se- 
curely fastened, there is little danger 
of accident. A strong table built for 
the purpose would be a very desira- 
ble thing on which to work, though it 
is not absolutely necessary. A box 
often serves very well. The water 
for scalding should be heated to the 
boiling point. This will allow for a 
reduction of temperature when the 
water is put into a cold barrel, the 
best temperature for scalding the 
hogs being from 145 degrees to 150 
degrees. Be careful not to have the 
water so hot as to cook the skin of 
the hog. If the water is too hot the 
~ hair is likely to set. A small shovel- 
ful of hardwood ashes added to the 
water aids materially in removing the 
scurf from the body, though it has no 
effect in loosening the hair. A lump 
of.lime, a handful of soft soap, a little 
‘pine tar, or a tablespoonful of con- 
centrated lye has the same effect. 


‘cutting 


How to Scald a Hog 


HE hog shouid not be scalded be- - 


fore life is extinct, or the blood 
vessels near the surface of the skin 
will be cooked giving a reddish 
tinge to the carcass. While being 
sealded the hog should be moved con- 
stantly to avoid cooking the skin. Oc- 
casionally it should be drawn out of 
the water to air—when the hair may 
be “tried.” As soon as the hair and 
scurf slip easily from the surface, 
scalding is complete. If it is sus- 
pected that the water is too.hot, scald 
the hind end of the hog first. If the 
water is too hot and you overscald 
the head, you will be adding to the 
trouble of scraping the part most dif- 
ficult to clean. When the water is 
about right, begin by scalding the 
head. 

The scraping and cleaning of the 
hog’s skin should be done as soon as 
possible after removal of the animal 
from the scalding vat. Scraping’ a 
cold hog is a difficult, if not an im- 
possible, task. Where it is necessary 
to reverse the position of the hog in 
the barrel to complete scaldigg, the 
portion scalded should be cleaned be- 
fore attempting to scald the other 
end of the hog. 

When the hair starts readily, re- 


or an ax and cut down through the 
sticking place to the chin. Cut around 
the rectum and pull it down until the 
kidneys are reached, using the knife 
wherever necessary to sever the cords 
attaching it to the “bed.” Remove 
the sexual organs, then cut across 
the artery running down the back- 
bone, cut around the diaphragm 
(skirt) and remove the _ intestines, 
stomach, and “pluck,” that is, heart, 
liver, and lungs, with a backward and 
downward pull—grasping the mass of 
organs near the union to the back- 
bone and diaphragm, sever attach- 
ments with a knife where necessary. 
In this operation the windpipe down 
to the head should be removed with 
the pluck. Do not disturb the kid- 
neys or the leaf fat in carcasses to be 
shipped, except in warm weather, 
when the “leaf” may be removed to 
allow quicker and more thorough 
cooling. If the hog is to be cut up on 
the farm and not intended for ship- 
ment in carcass form, it is advisable 
to loosen the leaf fat from the ab- 
dominal wall, allowing it to remain 
attached to’ the carcass at the ham 
end. Open the jaw and insert a small 
block to allow free drainage; then 
wash out all blood with cold water 
and sponge out with a coarse cloth. 
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TOOLS NEEDED FOR BUTCHERING HOGS 


move the animal from the water and 
begin scraping. The “bell”. scraper 
should be used with a long, sweeping 
movement over the sides and ends 
while the hog is still hot. The head 
and feet should be cleaned first, as 
they cool quickly. Pull the ears 
through the hands to remove the 
bulk of the hair. Grasp with the 
hands the lower portions of the legs 
and twist to assist in cleaning them. 
Use the “candlestick” scraper for re- 
moving the skin and scurf from the 
flat surfaces and as much as possible 
from the other parts and finish the 
cleaning of the entire carcass, remov- 
ing all hair, scurf, and dirt by rinsing 
with hot water and shaving with the 
large knife. 

Cut the skin on the side of the ten- 
dons below the hock to expose the 
tendons so that a gambrel stick may 
be inserted. The next step is to hang 
the hog by his hind legs*by means of 
the gambrel stick high enough ‘so 
that his head clears the ground. Wash 
down with hot water, shave over any 
unfinished patches and wash the en- 
tire carcass again to remove all loose 
hair and scurf. 


Directions for Removing Entrails 

N REMOVING the entrails, first 

split the hog between the hind legs, 
separating the bones with the knife. 
This can easily be done if the cut is 
made directly through the union of 
bones between the*hams. Run the 
knife down the center of the belly, 
shielding the point with the fingers 
of the left hand and guiding it with 
the right. There is little danger of 
the intestines in this way, 
Split the breastbone with the knife, 


In kot weather the backbone should 
be split» to facilitate cooling. It is 
good practice to do this also where 
the hog is to be cut up on the farm 
and not intended for shipment. The 
fat should be removed from the in- 
testines before they get cold. Since it 
is strong in flavor it should not be 
‘mixed with the leaf fat in rendering. 
—United States Department of Agri- 
culture. / 





A Good Plan for a Smokehouse 


HE house here described is 12 

feet high at the eaves and’14 feet 
square. . The roof has a pitch of 7 
feet. . 

After selecting a well-drained spot, 
make an excavation 14 feet by 14 feet 
6 inches deep at the edges, gradually 
sloping from the four sides to the 
center, where the depth should be 
about 10 inches. A brick wall one 
foot high and the width of a brick’s 
length should be laid around the 
square just inside the excavation. In- 
side this wall a concrete floor should 
be laid with a drain hole in the cen- 
ter. On top of the wall lay a thin lay- 
er of concrete. Place sills 3x6 inches 
by 14 feet on top of this. Use up- 
rights of 2x4 except at the corners, 
where 4x4 should be used. 4x4 should 
be used to set the door frame in. The 
uprights should be plaeed just one 
inch inside the outer edge of the base 
sills, so that. a 1Ixl0 board nailed 
around the bottom will come to the 
outer edge. This serves as a brace. 
On the uprights place capsills of 4x4. 
Rafters are made from 2x4. 

The whole, top included, should be 
covered. with 1x10 boards -placed-edge 


to edge. Of course space should be 
left for a door; also have an opening 
2x4 feet in gable above door for a 
window. Cover over all with building 
paper. Weatherboard as you would 
any other building. The roof should 
be covered with shingles. It is well 
to leave out a couple of bricks at the 
back for ventilation. Have screened 
door to swing inward, as well as a 
heavy wooden door. Cover door, 
window, and ventilator with copper 
wire screen, as it resists rust. . The 
roof should extend several feet out in 
front. This extension need be cover- 
ed only with shingles. Several iron 
bars should be placed across window 
on inside as a precaution against 
theft. 

lf the framework, weather-board- 
ing and shingles are of good material, 
this house will last for many years. A 
house built in this way is fly, rat and 
mouse-proof. 

if the description I have given is 
not specific enough, or if anyone 
wishes me to go more into detail, 
piease write me, sending stamped en- 
velope for reply. J. H. LANE, 

Wilson, N. C, 


How to Sugar-cure Hams and Bacon 


HEN the meat is cooled, rub each 

piece with salt and allow it to 
drain overnight. Then pack it ina 
barrel with the hams and the should- 
ers in the bottom, using the strips of 
bacon to fill in between or to put on 
top. Weigh out for each 100 pounds 
of meat 8 pounds of salt, 2 pounds of 
brown sugar, and 2 ounces of salt- 
petre. Dissolve all in 4 gallons of 
water, and cover the meat with the 
brine. For summer use it will be 
safest to boil the brine before using. 
In that case it should be thoroughly 
cooled before it is used. For winter 
curing it is no necessary to boil the 
brine. Bacon strips should remain in 
this brine four to six weeks; hams 
six to eight weeks. . 


This is a standard recipe and has 
given the best of satisfaction. Hams 
and bacon cured in the spring will 
keep right through the summer after 
they are smoked. The meat will be 
sweet and palatable if it is properly 
smoked, and the flavor will be good. 








How to Have Pickled Pork in Summer 


WILL tell the readers of The Pro- 

gressive Farmer. how they can: 
have pickled pork all through the 
hot months. : 

Feed the pig highly until it weighs 
50 or 75 pounds. Kill late in the even- 
ing to avoid flies. Cut up, removing 
bones from hams and shoulders. Cut: 
into squares about four inches (best> 
to cut to the skin only). Lay several 
thicknesses of paper on the floor to. 
catch.brine. Sprinkle the paper with 
salt;-and lay the meat on it, skin 
down. Sprinkle with salt, just suffi-. 
cient to take up all blood and mois- 
ture. In the morning drain and shake 
off all the salt. Cut the skin, separat- 
ing each block: Now take a vessel 
(earthen jar is best), sprinkle the 
bottom with salt, and rub each block 
of meat with salt and packin as 
closely as possible. Weight it down 
with sufficient weight to keep it to- 
gether. Now make a brine sufficient-_ 
ly. strong to just show the tea of an 
egg. Pour this brine over the meat 
until it is covered and keep it always 
covered with the brine. The bones 
should be treated the same way, only 
they should be put in a separate ves- 
sel. It is not advisable to try to pre- 
serve the head and jowls. They should 
be cooked at once. 


Add to all this the country-cured 
hams and bacon, the products of the 
farm dairy and poultry, and our table 
fairly groans under thé weight of the 
very best things this earth produces.’ 

MRS: STELLA RIGA. 

Jonesboro, Ark. 
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YOU CAN OWN THE SAME ( 
a OF A STUDEBAKER 


hs ri pi my ceade : Temes und Prake on 
in Wooster, Ohio. 


have used this wagon the farm 
fe ‘all general pepeew one it is 
in use. 
The tires on this wagon have never 
reset. 
the time the looks 
it Payiy 1? bn ye I bought it. 


Simon Fetzer, 
Cresto: 


eston, Ohio 
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Wagon 43 years old 
—Tires never reset 


— 
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Think of the thousand of miles those 


Nn. 


tires have traveled and—after forty-three 
years of service—they are still in good 
conditio: 


This shows that the tires were made of the best iron—well wrought 


and carefully shrunk on——and that 


the wheels were so well 


built that 


hub, felloes and spokes refused to give under strain or to feel the effects 


of weather or time. 


It is the careful workmanship, tested steel, air dried lumber and the 
repeated inspections that make a Studebaker Farm Wagon good for a 


lifetime of hard work. 


Built with 63 years of integrity 


ling then i to pg | 


three years. 
Think what gg tl a 
Pa yk. a Mackie ay where na 
a out to a wagon 

Poreg paar over 100 acres 


oe drawn. vehicles a 
spn + «0 a 


the desire to build not the 


cheapest wagon 
but the best wagon, wins out in the end. 


And for the same reason® Studebaker 
would not dare to build a-poor wagon, and 


by poor wagon we mean a wagon 
in labor material 
for a few dollars less. 


skim; 
or the eld ead 


Studebaker Harness and Buggies are 


also built to give good service. 


Ask your dealer or write us for acopy of the Studebaker 1916 Aimanac 


STUDEBAKER, 


¥ YORK CHICAGO 


Studebakers last a lifetime 


DALLAS DENVER 
SALTLAKECITY SAN FRANCISCO PORTLAND, ORE 


South Bend, Ind. 


KANSAS CITY 
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Our greatest offer is one old subscriber 


and one new subscriber both one year for | 


$1.50.. Get a neighbor not now subscribing 
to join you on this proposition when you 
renew. 





NOTICE TO CLUB RAISERS 





You are authorized to sell any offer we publish in the paper. 


Note the special offers on page five. 


You may sell any one of them at 


the prices advertised and you will receive a reward credit exactly the 
same as though you sold a regular subscription. 
You will find it easy to work up a big club having these attractive bar- 


gains to offer. 


Send for copy of our reward catalog and get started at once. 


dreds are doing fine. 
Farmer. 


(DRE RN 8 RMR EI 2 EARN CS 


Hun- 


Address, Club Raisers’ Department The Progressive 
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CITRUS FRUIT LOSSES IN MAR- 
KETING 


‘Blue-mold Decay, Stem-end Rot, and 
Other Diseases Reduce Profits 


F THE grower of citrus fruits can- 

not deliver his product at the mar- 
ket in sound, attractive condition, the 
money and labor invested in his or- 
chard are largely, if not entirely 
wasted, says the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture in a new 
Farmers’ Bulletin, No. 696. 

Too many growers, points out the 
author of the bulletin, fail to realize 
that under modern conditions of 
handling, of long distance shipment, 
and of selling a perishable commod- 
ity such as citrus fruits, the market- 
ing of fruit in sound conditions is as 
essential to success as its production. 

It is estimated that more than 95 
per cent of the decay of citrus fruits 
occurring on arrival at the market 
and during the first 10 days after ar- 
rival, are due to attacks of fungi re- 
sulting from mechanical injuries or 
breaks in the skin. Blue-mold decay 
in oranges, grapefruit, lemons, and 
other -citrus fruits is frequently so 
serious’as to demoralize the market. 
There is not only the direct loss of 
fruit through decay, but the indirect 
losses due (1) to depreciation in 
prices for fruit actually sound, (2) to 
a reputation for poor keeping quality, 
and (3) to the proportionately high 
overhead expense of handling a per- 
ishable product which develops great 
waste and spoilage in transit and af- 
ter arrival at the market. 

Another kind of decay due to at- 
tacks of fungi is that known as stem- 
end rot. The losses from this are 
most severe after a holding period of 
ten days or two weeeks. Diplodia rot, 
which closely resembles stem-end de- 
cay, is one of the most serious dis- 
eases of citrus fruits in Porto Rico 
and Cuba. 

The prevention of losses due to 
stem-end decay and diseases of a 
similar nature depends on proper or- 
chard, cultural, and sanitation prac- 
tices. Losses from stem-end rot, 
which develops very slowly in temp- 
eratures below 45 to 50 degrees Fah- 
renheit, can be minimized by prompt 
cooling, by transporting the fruit 
under low temperatures, and by hold- 
ing it on the market at low tempera- 
tures as far as practicable. Extensive 
investigations and practical experi- 
ence have conclusively demonstrated 
that citrus fruits can be handled witk 
sufficient care to prevent injury and 
to deliver the fruit on the market in 
sound condition, even under adverse 
climatic surroundings. 

The elimination of losses due to 
blue-mold decay and other diseases, 
it is stated, is not a matter of atten- 
tion to one or a few details of the 
handling problem, but of exercising 
in all operations the utmost care con- 
sistent with commercial work. It _nec- 
essitates thorough organization of la- 
bor and the most careful inspection 
of work, both in the field and at the 
packing house. 

The bulletin above referred to, 
which treats in an exhaustive manner 
of the different operations of picking, 


| hauling, washing, drying and packing 


the fruit, may be had free upon ap- 


j plication to the Division of Publica- 


tions, United States Department of 


! | Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 





Information Wanted About Nut Trees 


R C. A. Reid, of the United States 

Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., is making an in- 
ventory of the nut trees of the Unit- 
ed States. In a letter mailed from his 
office asking for information upon 
the subject he says: 

“The Department of Agriculture de- 
sires to secure information concern- 
ing individual nut trees, either native 
or introduced, which bear nuts of 
such superior excellence as to justify 
special consideration. 


“The nuts which are. Of special in- 
terest at this time are the pecans and 
other American hickories, black wal- 
nuts, butternut, chestnut, and hazels, 
as well as foreign walnuts, chestnuts, 
and hazels (filberts). It is also im- 
portant to locate beechnut, chinqua- 
pin, and Japanese walnut trees of es- 
pecial merit. 

“To be worthy of the attention of 
the Department, trees must be hardy 
in the seetion where found, vigorous, 
prolific, and bear annually: nuts of 
medium size or above; uniform in 
size and shape; thin-shelled, easily 
cracked; kernels plump, rich in qual- 
ity, pleasant and agreeable in flavor, 
and easily removed from the broken 
shells in-unbroken halves. 

“If you are the owner of such. tree 
or trees and are willing to codperaté 
in this inventory of nut trees the un- 
dersigned will be glad to send frank- 
ed packing boxes in which to forward 
samples of the mature nuts from 
trees considered worthy of record. 

“Tf you know of trees not your own, 
will you kindly give the name and ad- 
dress of the owner or party from 
whom a description of the tree and 
samples of its nuts“may be obtained? 

“We shall greatly appreciate any 
information you may be able to give 
regarding the size, character, age and 
bearing habits of the tree, and espe- 
cially your opinion of what its points 
of superiority are.” 





Sweet Potatoes Pay This Arkansas _ 
Farmer Well a 


HILE my crop this year consist- 

ed of wheat, oats, corn, cotton, 
sorghum, peanuts and other smaller 
crops, yet there is nothing that has 
yielded me the returns that the po- 
tato crop did. 

I had one acre of BREST that had 
been in cultivation four years, two 
years in cotton and two in corn. Last: 
season when I gathered the corn [ 
immediately prepared my land well, 
which had a crop of peas planted the 
last plowing in the corn, and sowed it 
in crimson clover and timothy. Last 
fall being very dry, I failed to get a 
stand of clover, but got a fairly good 
stand of timothy. 

I pastured this with calves until 
about the first of May, when I broke 
it good, and thoroughly harrowed it 
for preparation for potatoes. I be- 


gan setting plants about the middle of ~ 


May, and continued as plants came on 
my bed until the latter part of June. 
Did not use any fertilizer at all, as I 
realized the land needed nothing ex- . 
cept phosphate, and I could not get 
any of this at the time I needed it. 

I figure the slips that I used, at the 
market price, were worth $17, and 
that all the cultivation, which was but 
little, cost me $5, the digging of the 
potatoes and properly housing them 
about $13, or a total cost of slips, cul- 
tivation and harvesting, of $35. The 
acre yielded me 300 hushels of as fine 


potatoes as were ever seen in this 7 


part of the country, and all that I 
have sold have brought me 50 cents 
per bushel. At this rate, the one acre 
of ground has brought me $150, less 
$35 expenses, “which leaves a clear 
profit, not considering the rent of the 
land, of $115. I have no other crop 
that has brought me one-half of this. 
amount. ISAAC McCLELLAN. 
Sheridan, Ark. 





Merchants Appreciate Us 


I AM enclosing check for $1.50 which ~~ 
I will thank you to credit on my 
subscription. 

When you first appeared on my 
desk I didn’t pay much attention to 
you, but as you continued to come I 
gradually read more, and really I bes | 
lieve you improve on acquaintance. 

If you will keep me supplied with: 
sample copies I will give them out tO 
my customers and it may be you will 
get some subscribers. 

E. B. FITZGERALD, 72] 
Merchant. ~ 
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TWO COUNTRY SUNDAY SCHOOLS I HAVE KNOWN 


1X.—Read the Description and See Which One Yours Is Most Like 


—Concluding Article in “Making the 


Success” 


By C.C, 


OME time ago we were present at 
a country church one Sunday 
morning and, as usual, took part 
ip the work of the Sunday school. 
' To begin with, the people came in 
% jate, there was no 
bell, so the super- 
intendent went to 
the door and an- 
hounced that 
school would open. 
The time was then 
20 or 30 minutes 
later than the regs 
ular time for op- 
. ening the school. 
aa MR. WRIGHT There were no op- 
| ning excercises and the teachers 
© with the pupils went to their several 
stations in the four corners of the 
puilding, there being but one room, 
| the main auditorium of the building. 
' The four corners might have been 
' curtained off, but curtains were con- 
spicuous Only by their absence. The 
feachers without a single exception 
merely asked the questions found in 
© the quarterly with absolutely no com- 
» ment whatsoever; some of these were 
wered and some were not, the 
teacher without answering herself 
going on to the next question. It was 
inly evident that she had given the 
oe about as much time and atten- 
tion during the previous week as the 
Majority of the class had dene. The 
lass was listless, and the teacher 
a geemed to think, judging by her ac- 
- tions, that her duties and responsibil- 
ities were ended with asking the 
‘questions which she found in the 
quarterly. There was no blackboard 
“review of the lesson, no awards given 
‘nor promised to the pupils, there was 
honor roli, or if so it had been 
hidden away from mortal sight for 
e present at least; there were no 
gharts, no maps, no Sunday school 
“paper, no library and no collection 
taken. The song service was listless, 
the book one which had been used for 
years. 


A Sad Lack of Interest 


IS was the day for the regular 
= church service,and while the school 
— was being conducted in the room the 
© members had-arrived, remaining with 

a very few exceptions in the yard 
where they discussed the conditions 
f the crops in the neighborhood, 
alked about politics, and aimost ev- 
erything but how to impreve the Sun- 
day school. We were told that this 
thurch numbered considerably over 
0 members. The enroliment in the 
Sunday school was somewhere be- 
| tween 50 and 60, they told us, and the 
) average daily attendance was about 
© 2. Need we say that this school was 
tlosed for want of attendance and on 
| @count of the indifference of the 
community and of the church mem- 
bers in particular, and closed, too, 
long before the north winds began to 
blow? We did not wonder; the only 
thing that was surprising at all was 
that it had not ceased to exist long 

~ before it did. 


| tt was our good fortune to be pres- 
| ent at another Sunday school in the 
| Seuntry not a great while ago, and 
this, too, was on the day of the regu- 
lar church service. We were there 

» tarly, the people as they came went 
: ~ futo the building, school was opened 
» Promptly on the hour, The opening 
Xercises were appropriate and beau- 
tifully impressivé. The lesson was 
ta not heard, and was comment- 
tdupon at iength. The lesson period 
Was followed by a blackboard review 
by the superintendent that served to 
M™press the more important truths 
t fearned upon the minds of the 
8, the Sunday school paper was 
Metrivuted, quite a number of books 
é taken from the library and oth- 
ws were returned. Scripture text 
tds were given to the intermediate 

a primary classes for meritorious 


Country Sunday Scheel a 


Wright 
service, prizes were announced, etc, 
etc. This school. had adopted the 
star system to promote attendance, a 
beautiful Honor Roll was displayed 
upon the wall, charts, maps, etc., were 
displayed here and there, and the 
whole atmosphere seemed to be 
charged with enthusiasm. The song 
service was most excellent, and the 
closing exercises were well rendered. 
When the benediction had been 
pronounced we did not wonder that 
the people of this community did not 
remain in the yard on their arrival to 
discuss politics, crops and neighbor- 
hood gossip. The school had made it 
worth while for them to attend its 
services. We did not wonder that 
this school continued until the close 
of the year and then gave to the chil- 
dren a most beautiful tree at the 
Christmas tide. We learned that the 
membership of this church -was 
slightly above 100, that the enroll- 
ment in the Sunday school was some=- 
thing over 200, and the average week- 
ly attendance was about 100. 


Which Kind of Scheel Has Your 
Community ? 


HESE two schools have their coun- | 
terparts all over the country, and | 
each one tells in its own way more 


eloquently than any words could do 
of the weak and of the strong places 
in our Sunday school work. The 
school which from time to time has 
introduced some of the many plans 
for increasing and for holding the at- 
tendance of all, which has made the 
school interesting and attractive to 
the children, has found and has 
strengthened another one of its weak 
places. The school which has seen 


fit to organize its classes, to select its | 


best men and women for its teachers 
and its officers, the school that has 
made its equipment ali that its re- 
sources will allow, the school which 
keeps continuafty alive the interest of 
the community in its work by observ- 
ance of special occasions—in a word, 
the school which has solved the prob- 
lem of making it worth while for the 
people to come, the school which has 
found a way to reach and to hold the 
masses, and to make the work of the 
school so interesting and so attrac- 
tive that it is a pleasuse as well. as a 
duty to attend its services, the school 
which has caught the vision of its 
high and holy mission, the school 
which has accomplished these things, 
this is the school which has found 
and which has strengthened its weak 
places. 

In concluding this series of articles 
on the country Sunday school the 
writer hopes that his work has not 
been wholly in vain; that the sug- 
gestions made in these letters from 
time to time have been adopted in 
some schools at least, and that the 
results may be all that could be de- 
sired. There has not been a plan or 
an idea suggested in the series that 
might not successfully be put into op- 
eration in a majority of the Sunday 
schools of this country. The writer 
in his many years of experience in 
the work of the Sunday school has 
seen such a woeful want of system in 
so many of the schools, the supreme 
need of more modern methods intro- 
duced in the work, that in the hope of 
perhaps bettering to some extent ex- 
isting conditions in many schools, he 
has given this series of letters for 
Progressive Farmer readers. 





FOLLOWING INSTRUCTIONS 

A Chicage woman was giving instructions 
to her new butler, who seemed to have but a 
faint conception of the duties of a position 
for which he demanded high wages. 

“Remember,” said the woman, “that, in 
announcing meals you are to say: ‘Breakfast 
is ready,’ ‘Imncheon is ready,’ ‘Dinner is 
served,” 

Not long after the woman ventured to ex- 
periment on a dinner to a few intimate 
friends. Her dismay can be imagined when, 
on appearing at the drawing-room door to 
amneunee dinner, the butler exclaimed in 
clarion tones: 

“Breakfast fs ready, tuncheon is ready, 
dinner is served.”—Harpers, 
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) Get This Book 
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A EI RE 
SEND NO MONEY! YOU BE THE JUDGE! 


Before @ecide on any engine, make this test on your 


Mail postal now. 
“Send Engine Book 
it will come by 
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8310 Stores Bidg., New York 
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“* The Thinkers of the Country Are 
the Tobacco Chewers”’— 
said one of the greatest 
thinkers this country 
ever produced. 
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A Square Beal, Liberal Asvortment, 
Top Prices. Write for Price List. 
279 


FURS 


GEO. L. FOX, 


G Seventh Ave., N. Y¥: 





His true eye and steady hand are 
not the result of over-stimulating, 
strong, rank tobacco, but of mild 


PICNIC TWIST is so soft and 
mild you can chew it all day; with a 
taste as lasting and more enjoyable 
than that of strong tobacco. 

5c twists and drums of 11 twists. Get the 


a ye 








if you have any neighbors who do not read The Progressive Farmer 
send us their names and we will send them some sample copies. Then call 
on them and ask them to subscribe. 
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(WAltareacm equine 


| FromEvery Cow or 
wlteC-modem Collemactuee 


This is not theory or guess 
work, The figures 

are the result of ac- 

tual experiments 
made by government ex- 
perts. They are if any- 
thing lower than the real 


manure profits, “4 


Manure wasted is money lost. You are throw- n, 
ing away profit every time you burn a ton of eae 
manure, It contains humus, a very valuable 

soil food that cannot be found in any of the ordi- 
nary fertilizers, 
Wehave written as 
not rage f yey tiie 


explains Stel 
manure than to 


This book ie worth money to any planter but we are giving it free because 
we wish the opportunity sinaiea befete pon the ince of tho 


my MEWIO 
Registered U.S.Pat.Off. 


apr spreader. This machine is made by @ concern Pua. 16 years spreader build- 

g ex ence. We are the originators of many important features which make this 
one er highly efficient. In many cases we have been imitated as closely as possible 
but nowhere except on the N ew Idea will you find the big New Idea features which 
have made this spreader a brilliantsuccess. 


Spreads 7 feet Wide—Covers 3 Rows—A Light Draft 
Low Down Full Capacity Spreader 


We were the first concern to introduce the widespreading feature. With the New 
Idea you can spread seven feet wide at uniform depth. You cancover threerows at 
one operation, saving more than half a mile of travel per acre. The spread goes clear 
over the wagontracks so you do not have to 
drive over the sp manure, 
Weare the originators of the high load feature 
by which oe can load thethe New Idea Spread- 
er 82 inches high without choking. 
Idea was the firstspreader to use steel wheels, 
proper size cylinders, — cylinder teeth, 
a bed wider in rear than in front, and the efirst’ 

to makea machine of li draft. 
Itis bn pe in weight because all parts are made 
ofsteel and malleable. Spreading gear is con- 

trolled by lever from driver’s seat. Five 
shanohe of speed can besecured or 

g gear can beth iy — entirely. 
Idea is operated in drive, communi- 
cating power from bene raxte, Practically no 
lost power and there are no gears tostrip. 
blag spreader is only 43 inches high, and zon 
can easily. load it without lifting the fork 

over your head. 


Ask Your Dealer 


Ifthereis no dealer near you handlin 
the New Idea ghey A were us an 
we'll send you a& co ur free k 
“Helping Mother Na yn on together with 
a catologillustrating and describing the 
New Idea Spreader. 


Newldea Spreader Co., 
“Spreader Specialists” 
472 First St., .Coldwater, O. 


oe book on the subject of manure as a soil builder. This book 
ow you can increase your crops by the use of manure but also 
ae apreader makes it easier for you to spread your 


_ st to 





Can you afford to do without 
Cotton Seed Meal? 


Animals must have protein — fats and carbohydrates. Wheat, oats and bran mean nothing except that they supply 
so many pounds of these three food elements. Unless farmers have an abundance of alfalfa bay, they must buy 
some concentrate to supply enough protein to make a balanced ration with their corn and silage. It is merely a 
question of buying protein at the lowest cost per pound 


3c a Pound for Protein, or 16c? 


If cotton seed meal cost $15 more than it now does, it hay worth $15 a ton, each ton of cotton seed meal fed 
would still be the cheapest source of protein. It has to your cattle saves $55.40 worth of other feed. From 
always ranked as the best. The protein in cotton seed 80 to 90 per cent of the fertilizer value is retained in 
meal costs less than 3c per pound. The protein in gluten the manure. The manure from animals fed on cotton 
feea costs from 434c to 534c per pound. The protein _ seed meal is worth $25,86 per ton, 

(6) 


in oats cost about 16c per pound. In corn meal about ° 
6c per pound. Can you afford to teed grain to supply Free Book on Feeding 
Our interesting booklet, showing the best formulas to 


will pay you better to sell the grain and buy cotton feed to cattle, horses, hogs, sheep and poultry sent free 
seed meal. If corn is worth 70c per bushel and alfalfa upon request. Saves farmers thousands of dollars. 


Publicity Bureau, Inter-State Cotton Seed Crushers’ Assi, sce sia s.. Dallas, Tex. 


protein when cotton seed meal is so much cheaper? It 





When writing to advertisers say: “I am writing you as an advertiser in 
The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all advertis- 
ing it carries.”’ 
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MORE HOG-KILLING NOTE 





HOW TO SMOKE MEAT 


Kind of Smokehouse Needed, Wood 
to Use, and How Long to Smoke 


DON’T know how to smoke my 

meat but would like to try. Please 
give me exact directions. Is it better 
than plain salted meat?” 

Your last question first: Yes, I be- 
lieve smoked meat is considered more 
wholesome than salted meat. The 
smoking renders the fat granular and 
more easily worked upon by the gas- 
tric juices. It also matures the fiber, 
and gives flavor, palatability and va- 
riety. 

Following are the instructions for 
smoking given by The Department of 
Agriculture: 

A smokehouse 6 by 8 feet will be 
large enough for ordinary farm use. 
Ample ventilation should be provided 
to carry off the warm air in order to 
prevent over-heating the meat. 

Brick or stone houses are best. 
Large dry-goods boxes and even bar- 
rels may be made to serve as smoke- 
houses where only small amounts of 
meat are to be smoked. The care of 
meat in such substitutes is so much 
more difficult and the results so much 
less satisfactory that a permanent 
place should be provided if possible. 

The best fuel for smoking meats is 
green hickory or maple wood smoth- 
ered with sawdust of the same mate- 
rial. Hard wood of any kind is pre- 
ferable to soft wood. Resinous woods 
should never be used. Corn cobs are 
the best substitute for hard wood. 
Juniper berries and fragrant woods 
are sometimes added to the fire to 
flavor the meat. 

Meat that is to be smoked should 
be removed from the brine two or 
three days before being put in the 
smokehouse. If it has been cured ina 
strong brine, it will be best to soak 
the pieces in cold water overnight to 
prevent a crust of salt from forming 
on the outside when drained. Wash- 
ing the meat in tepid water and scrub- 
bing clean with a brush is a good 
practice. The pieces should then be 
hung up to drain for a day or two. 
When drained they may be hung in 
the smokehouse. All should be sus- 
pended below the ventilators and 
should hang so that no two pieces 
come in contact, as this would pre- 
vent uniform smoking. 

A slow fire may then be started, 
warming up the meat gradually. In 
cold weather it is best to keep the 
fire going continually until the smok- 
ing is complete. If the fire is allowed 
to die down, the meat becomes cold 
and smoke does not penetrate readily. 
This results in heavy smoke on the 
outside and very little on.the inner 
portions of the meat. During the 
spring months and-in the summer, a 
light fire may be started every second 
or third day for two weeks, the meat 
being allowed to hang in the smoke- 
house until sufficiently colored. When 


| the fire is kept going steadily and an 


even temperature is maintained, 24 to 
36 hours will be required to finish one 
lot of meat. As soon as smoked suffi- 
ciently the meat should be cooled by 
opening the ventilators or doors. 
When hard and firm it may be can- 
vased or packed away for summer 
use, 





Home-made Sausage 


HE quality of sausage depends 

chiefly upon the selection of the 
meats used. Pork makes the most 
palatable, uniform and valuable sau- 
sage. It is easier to get the right pro- 
portion of lean meat to fat where 
pork is used. About one-third 
fat and the balance lean is the cor- 
rect proportion. Where the pork is 
fat, it is wise to remoye a portion of 
the extra fat and render it to be sold 
separately as lard. 

Veal and pork make a desirable 
combination for sausage. The veal is 
usually lean and tender and mixes 
well with the pork. Sometimes a beef 


and several hogs are killed at the® 
same time and certain parts of these 
animals used for making sausages, 

Seasoning—Leaf sage, black pepp 
and salt, with sometimes an additiog 
of ginger are the chief substance 
used for seasoning sausage. One” 
pound of meat should have a level | 
teaspoonful of salt and a level te 
spoonful of sage if the sage is home. - 
grown, or % a teaspoonful if purchag. ~ 
ed. To this should be added ¥% tea. 9 
spoonful of finely ground black pep. 7 
per. The- seasoning should be welj™ 
mixed with the meat and ground a se. 
cond time to insure thorough mixing | 

Preparation — The greatest care 
possible should be exercised in. keep. 
ing all the meat intended for sausage 
fresh and free from dirt or foreign 
matter. The building should be welj 
screened to keep out flies and the 
utensils thoroughly scalded — and 
washed after being used. The shoul. 
der of a hog carcass makes splendid 
sausage on account of the fact that it 
contains about the right proportion 
of lean meat to fat. All meats should 
be cut into strips and run through a 
rotary grinder. Then it should be 
flattened and the seasoning scattered 
evenly over the surface and ground a 
second time. 

All kinds of meat scraps are often 
mixed together by local butchers and 
made into sausage. This combina- 
tion produces an inferior quality of 
sausage and sells for a lower price | 
than the other kinds. 

Sausage made in this way may be 
pressed into bricks, cakes or balls 
with special molds prepared for this 
purpose. They should be carefully 
and artistically wrapped in a special ~ 


of one person in particular who is © 
making a very handsome revenue out 
of purchasing whole hogs and ma 
ing them into sausage. 

be purchased for about 7 cents per” 
pound, or less, and they dress away > 
¥% and the bones amount to ¥%, the 
meat will cost you slightly under i 
cents per pound. This can be made 
into sausage that will bring about 
cents profit per pound—R. H. Wil 
liams, Arizona Experiment Station, 





Butchering Notes 


UTCHER hogs at home. 

Give them water but no feed for 
day before killing. 

Bleed the hog with an eight- inch 
straight-bladed knife. 

Be sure bleeding is done befee 
scalding or the skin may be left too 
red, a 

A heavy blow with an axe between 
the eyes will stun the animal before 
sticking. 

The meat may spoil.if the animal is” 
excited before’ killing, or if th 
weather is warm afterwards. 

Scrape as quickly and rapidly as 
possible after scalding. The cold cat" 
cass is hard to scrape well. ; 

Bleeding will be finished more 
quickly if the animal lies on a steep” 
slope with its head down hill. 

Keep the hog moving in the barre 
If the animal is left pressed again 
the barrel the hot water cannot get 
at that part of the carcass. 

Scraping is easier if a shovelful of 
hardwood ashes, a lump of lime, so 
concentrated lye, or a handful of $0 
soap has been added to the water. 

Use a thermometer. Do not attempt 
to scald with the w@ter at above 
degrees. A good scald can be obtaine 
ed at 140 degrees, but it takes longet 

In opening the carcass, split 
pelvic bone between the hams with 
knife by cutting exactly in the cent 
To open the breastbone with a kni 
cut a little to one side of the cent 
but do not let the point of the xa 
get behind a rib—Missouri Colleges 
Agriculture. 





The men who lead are the men who 
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WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK — 


BERKSHIRES 
SELWYN FARMS 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N. C. ie 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY caTTUs ) TwoO.LC. Hogs 
TT Weigh 2806 lbs. 


Why lose 
ing and 




















oO. I. C’s. 





mt T, 
to first a 
originators, m ~/ ost ext see Eee ere and 
8! ne twed orid, 
filtorelgn ure ured bos 


U. S. Govt. Inspected 


; We have bred the O, I. C, H for 52 
megrapeney : y with chlers any other oon 
Lee’s Premier 8rd, cost $1,100, his sire sold for $1,500 ' cholera # 
his dam sold for $1,500. pee ane y ; : tagious disease. 

Keystone Baror Duke. the Grand Cha’ —— ed at : al 
the International Live Stock Show, Chicago. 
Offspring of either Boar for saie at pone the =p prices. : 
All hogs guaranteed choiera immtine. : Hog from Birth te Sale’® 
Revistered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. Z i . 3 ie, : 
Calves of either sex or breed for sale. : 


Suy from the best and most noted herd in the South. ; Fg eae © THE L. B. SILVER CO. 


508 Vickers Bldg., Cleveland, 0. 
‘A DOLLAR DOWN AND 














‘We Have for Sale a Fine Lot of Grade———_—_- 


Holstein Cows, Heifers and Calves |)" 


JERSEYS 
ASQ 


. OAKWOOD FARM 


Breeder of Jersey 
This is a eg oppo —— for you to buy good stock from which to 
A PEDIGREE WITH EVERY PK- DU RHAM.NC._ build your dairy herd. These Registered Bulls bred to the native cows will Cattle for 22 Years 
bring you a fine lot of grade heifers. Never before has the demand been Nothing but bulls for sale at present. Prices 
Sincidiin ti as great for good dairy cattle, and with the eradication of the tick the de- from $40.00 to $100.00. 
PURE BRED BERKSHIRES mand is going to increase. These cattle cam be seen at any time at Byhalia Stock 
Of Ideal T 


‘ype. Farm, Byhalia, If you can’t make the a to Byhalia, write to us for R. L. SHUFORD, Prop., Newton, MN. C. 
oe Ser Se rake bem oat rices and further particulars. This stock will be tuberculin tested and sold. 


Daughters of Lord Brumley Manley, ladly refer you to Dr. Tait Butler, of The Progressive Farmer, as to our 
preset keep tae reliability and standing. Overton Hall Farm 
soe POR STORK CAR Dairymen’s Co-operative Cattle Co., 


Breeders of Registered Jersey Cattle, ©. vegrpeeeene 


SIMEON HILL, Secretary. Memphis, Tenn. | || Faniies. “Daughters of Raleigh's 3 


‘ennessee 
Families. Daughters of Ral ’s Noble, Grand 
at the T te F: 


and Tri-State Fairs, and 
BERKSHIRES!? young cows red to him always forsale. Selected, 


Shetland Ponies, large enough to be 
servicable and small enough to be gentle. 
We have on hand for sale some extra fine , 


Correspondence solicited. 
pigs, service boars and bred gilts. Every- Aberdeen- Angus Calg Ax5 She Ercantes Rest toons of ee Sree Boas 
fiction or money back, “Write fer special || Out ot 54 aees ass Ciesla neh Ti peesiele taetees Reeedece-hen Stamiereed 

ion or e jut of ossible Gran ampionships an @ reserv een- 
erices, . one wes vee -3 anes and $3 rese: erves. do, en ps 96 aple d Far mm 
jut oO} Ss: ie Gran pions or Carioa: on 
Windy Heights Berkshire Farm, u1 times. Out of |1¢ possible Grand Championships in Carcass conten, Aberdecn- Offers, two aed for service solid colored 
ave won registered Jersey bulls Tenn. and Island bred 
W. L. VAUGHAN, Prop., Sycamore, Va. nah above peises, together with many other prizes too numerous to mention, which $40 h. One #olid colored registered Jer- 
gus have won in direct competition, should convinee everyone of 


= sey heifer three months old $45. A limited 
= the superior merits of the b 
DUROC-JERSEYS ‘For free illustrated litera’ ¢, including a history of the breed, show records in number of Berkshire pigs, the ood kind, 


SIRI << Arteta ta fx 3 aot page eRe Oem ; detail and a list of members of the American Aberdeen-Angus Breeders’ Association, $12.50 each. 
PUREBRED DUROCS Chea address CHAS. GRAY, Sec'y, Union Stock Yards, Chicago, I!!. 


Jno. F. Tucker, Smyrna, Tenn. 
HIGH cLass BRED GiLts— || FOR SALE— Pure Bred Hereford Cattle. 


HOLSTEIN 
Good reliable service Boars at Farmers “The Kind That Pay.” s 
prices twenty dollars each and good ones, 


We have for sale 50 pure bred Hereford bulls of breeding age. Big bone, -s HOLST E I N = 
J AS. L. T AYLOR, good colors and good scale. All of best breeding. Cows and Heifers. 


OLEAN, MO. Miller County. wes also offer a limited number of high grade Shorthorn Heifers, bredto F ; F R I E S I A N 


airfax bulls, weighing 2,000 pounds and up. Visitors welcome at the 
farms. Bulls at head of herd Armour Fairfax, Fairiax 15th. Cc A T T L E 


CAMDEN BEEF CATTLE FARMS, BELLEVUE FARM HERD SIRES. 
BIG DUROCS FOR SALE L. I. GUION, 


LUGOFF, S. C. “ Metis Ke tilde Wecnervald, ason of King of 
5 Real Herd Be eal bh ons fo = -_e “Ss ome ntia Metis, a daughter of Hengerveld De 
sired by Cardinal Superba, Volunteer, an ‘ am—Pontiac 
Defender. 40 Spring Gilts Weighing 250 Ibs. fee The Belted Mortgage Lifter aes ae eee "record of 614.2 Ibs. milk, 24.96 
Each. Will sell these gilts open or bred and se : : Metis King Pontiac is a 3-4 brother to King Pontiac 
in lots to suit purchasex 10 High Class Brood f Although a new hog, the Hampshire has become a Metis, ex-champion Jr 3 year-old, $1.74 lbs. butter. 
Sows Bred for Early litters. : : oe vars forage mare = plenty. The a Se = Champion comet fe my junior sire and 

Prices right for quick Sale. ampshire has-become a market topper in every cnis De Kol os Re = a ion, who 
, c lyke and out to Seneca 

ELS. MAYES, BoxE, —— Springtel, Ky. market It you would like, free information andlit- | Sef user i anes ay 


Dam Queen Seg Lith, m 
E.C. STONE, Secretary, The records of the dat 
DUROC SALE em Hampshire Record Association, is ; 


le King s 

sehen Be. ANON iy onsen SO Count the hij i outh, 
- 703 E. Nebr. Ave., PEORIA, ILL. I oan offer bull and heifer calves from my center 
February 5th. — bull and a few cows are to my junior bull. rite 


© © : for description and 
The largest and best offering ever presented t H hi ___Large, prolific kind. Special} “Sem P’buil'sso.00. 
arreis rum ateneer banter ete | AAMPShire Hogs—eaee rire dios not aicka, | _2 sc BiaWOND, Se." Sioery, Marron 
wor! including sons an aughters 0 eren= ’ ’ —————— 
der mated to Grand Champion boars Write for | bred sows, boars. Write for description and prices. Roy Runyon, 



































































































































catalog stock for sale; car lots a speciality, Purebred Registered 
McKEE BROS, Versailles, Ky. | Decatur, Ind. 


HOLSTEIN 
9 
REGISTERED DUROC SALE | |Velune Ne, hitiing Shorthorn Yeer Bose ade en anctoudee ste Contin poy paid 


50—Choice Pigs’and Bred Gilts—s0 valuable articles, milk records, illustrations. Owners of Shorthorns are reminded again that after Breed a pure-bred Holstein bull on 


10, 1916, penalty fee will be charged for entering the pedigree of an animal over one your grade herd. If you are not ready 
Write at once for printed list giving de- year of age. Address, to buy pure-bred cows, do the next. best 
peoertens _ gig ot prices. They’re 13 Dexter Park Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. thing, buy a registered Holstein-Friesian 
00 good to last. ddress 


TAMWORTHS — He will doubie the earnings of your 
OAKHURST FARM, BOX P F. Sows, Gilts ; herd of common cows and prove to be 
R. A. DAVIS & SONS, Props., Springfield, Tenn. DUROC - JERSEY i 

















and Pigs men the pioneer for pure-breds and greater 
Best breeding at grea prices E = ee ball pes ett por | elsveing he 
ed onsonaseeeonee Ieir ae ae TA MWORTHS—All Ages bee Investigate the big “Biack and 
FLINT RIVER STOCK FARM, Newton, Ga. English, Canadian or American bred. Larg- mites: escri 
DUE R oc 4 F 1) R Ss AL E POLAND-CHINAS est exhibition are in the South, headed by Send for GRRE Tinetrated D ptive 
nice lot of young pigs so a » 


1000 and 1200 lb. boars and sows. Won 318 
afew choice service boars All premiame, 3 Champions, 18 Grand Cham- ee eee 


pure-bred an d registered. For POLAND Ouran: vane anew w in _— F.L. Houghton, Secy., Box 180, Brattleboro, Vt. 
S. adaress CHINA Columbia, S. C. 
Vall 

“y — = avcmeses. jo N. C. From Large Progressive Boars and Sows. — ae = PR cw ceyontreetennt gece a 









































Friesian Bulls from high 
i ial offeri is H Th t Bi t 
T. E. BROWN, Murfreesboro. Tenn. | Tamworths. Seed, Gee ncecine ee Ba nye special offe pa beh once he 

















y y Ghampion ae 
" from a 30 Ib cow, Sire dam 27 Ib ‘Syeurs old enn 
DUROC PIGS Of the choicest breeding P TENT reasonable prices. All well bred and none but iy 


> aud Eedtelanel enaaiionnas good individuals offered for sale. Butter + - - 23.26 Milk - = cr.00 


TAMWORTHS Grown on seperate farms. | & CHINAS. W STOCK FARM, Average fat « - - 4.78 


WESTVI 
é corn March 8, 1915. light in color and a very fine in- 
Neatly ¢ paced rignt Satisfaction a tee, ample capital pemtve ee DB. J. LYBROOK, Mer. R.1, Winston-Salem, N, C, dividual. Send for Pedigrees and complete infor- 
Guar e — ‘ pe. 
S0HND.MORTON, © Russellville, Ky. | ¥°'disfrom J.P. VISSERING, Box 7 Ailton, tl. O. I. C's. 


rience. Y ill win if the 1 mation. 
"Box 7 Al 23 HH. Wickwire & Son, Hubbardsville, N, Y. 
w#uroc rs Six months’ Bears, BIG BONE POLAND CHINA HOGS : Bred and open gilts, service 
=) e eys 175 to 200 pounds, Herd headed by Clarinda Joe and Alabama Wonder boars. Special ny boar KENTUCKY Pesealen <f-00 aes. | ‘and several 
price d and from that Wee ee of Fesenmeyer’s “Big Joe’’ pose Pritchetts’ P All from Dest of breeding. HOLSTEINS auuke with dete ~ pnd om several 
¥ 01 rize- in iz boars 
voracbersiacks" i dis, tia ae and #5. at $8.00. We have twenty brood sows of equally as good breed- mewpcom~ ue ord. 
SHAY, ‘ 


cattle at reasonable figures, 
Cruso, N. C. ing. Write = a8 prices on pigs and bred gilts Write me for circular and prices. | D#h class individuality and from the greatest producing : 


NJ. BELL ESTATE, Calhoun, Alabama. | R. Q. Qwem, B. F. D: Ro. 2, Bedford City, Va. | Wirson RRSWLES, Revie 2, Bardatown, Ky. 
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= 
E ARE informed that the Seaboard Air Line 
Railway offers free traveling libraries to peo- 
ple along its line, the work being in charge of Mrs. 
Eugene B. Heard, Rose Hill, Middleton, Ga. If in- 
terested write her. 








YOU do not own 2 gasoline engine and did 

not read our articles about them in our last is- 

sue, be sure to do so at once; even if you did read 

them, it wilf pay you to do so again. This little 

' giant of modern days is really a wonder-worker 
that no farm home should be without. 


MAX” good things were said at the meeting of 
AVA the State Farmers’ Union last week, but we 
do not think anybody will dispute our statement 
that the brightest single sentence was uttered by 
Professor Branson in denouncing the one-crop 
“time prices” system. “Money talks,” he said, “but 
in cotton and tobacco counties about all it says 
is goodbye.” 








A FAYETTEVILLE, N. C., reader writes: “I 

once saw an article in The Progressive Farm- 
er about a traveling library, and I wish you would 
write me full particulars as to how my neighbor- 
hood can get the benefit of such a library and on 
what terms.” For. full information our friend 
should write the Secretary, State Library Com- 
mission, Raleigh. 





ET a school library by all means but don’t 

stop there. If you live in Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, Kentucky or Alabama, write to the 
addresses given in Prof. Wilson’s article on page 5 
and get a traveling library. Or if you live in a 
' state without provision for traveling libraries, re- 
| solve now to make your State Legislature give th 
' matter attention at its very next session. . 





OMMISSIONER Watson of South Carolina re- 

ports that with the second largest tobacco crop 
ever raised in South Carolina, (38,000,000 pounds as 
compared with 41,000,000 last year), prices have 
been disappointing. The average has been lower 
than for any previous year since the Department 
began to keep records in 1909, Following are the 
average prices by years as he gives them to The 
Progressive Farmer: 


Average Price 
Per Pound 


Average Price 
Per Pound 
9.68¢ 
7.28¢ 





vy I HAD not seen it with my own eyes,” said a 
Virginia ‘friend in our office the other day, “I 
‘should never have believed that :good roads would 
have helped a county so much as they have helped 
Mecklenburg. A good road shortens distances and 
enables people to get together more easily, there- 
by developing community spirit. The good road 
has also promoted education by enabling the peo- 
ple to consolidate primary schools, while it has en- 
abled children from a distance to attend the high 
schools by automobile or motorcycle. Further- 
more, while I used to see teams going to town 
_ worn out pulling little measly loads of tobacco, the 
horses now trot into the market with all the load 
the farmer can put on the wagon.” 





ao silo fever is spreading all over the South. 

: Clemson College, for example, announces that 

- this will be South Carolina’s banner year for silo 
building, and adds: 


“The Extension Division of Clemson College 
now has five experts—two in beef catthe and 
three in dairyimg—working over the state with 
farmers who are building silos. The experts 
stay with a farmer until the beginnings of the 
silo have beem successfully made and the prob- 
lems of labor and material attended to and 
they then move on to other farms where the 
work is to be done.” 


Perhaps some of our readers may not know that 
nearly every state department of agriculture or 


experiment station offers farmers similar assist- 
ance in silo-building. If you wish help in this mat- 
ter just ask for it. 





Get Ready for the Farmers’ Union Invasion 


VERY North Carolina neighborhood shoufd 

get ready now for the big Farmers’. Union 

campaign beginning Saturday, January 1, 1916. 
The date sounds a long time off, perhaps, but it’s 
really only five weeks away. 

This day, New Year’s Day, is to be observed all 
over North Carolina as “Farmers’ Union Rally 
Day”, according to plans made at the great, 
meeting in Durham last week. Every local Union 
is asked to start the new year by having a called 
meeting for the special purpose of getting every- 
thing in readiness for making 1916 the best of all 
years in business codperation, neighborhood im- 
provement, and Union membership. Every local 
is asked to make plans now to get old members 
back into the fold again at this New Year meeting 
and name committees to invite outsiders into the 
organization. 

If you are willing to do a man’s part in the 
great work, write J. Z. Green, State Organizer- 
Lecturer, Marshvilte, N. C, for full information, 
and get to work. 


Livestock Special Next Week 


EXT week we issue our annual Livestock 
Special—one of the biggest, best, most inter- 
esting and most important of all our special 

issues. We are already assured of a wealth of 
valuable material for “this number—noteworthy 
articles by experts upon nearly every phase of the 
livestock industry. A partial list of these is as 
follows : 

How to Start in the Hog-raising Business, by 
Prof. Dan T. Gray; 

Winter and Summer Pastures for the Central 
and Lower South, by Prof. J. F. Duggar; 

Winter and Summer Pastures for the Northern 
Part of the Cotton Belt, by A. L. French; 

How to Keep the Livestock Healthy, by Dr. E. 
M. Ranck; : 

The Cow the Cotton Farmer Needs, by Dr. W. 
H. Dalrymple; 

How a Few Dairy Cows Will Bring Independ- 
ence to the Small Farmer, by Prof. Alvin J. Reed; 

How to Know a Good Type of Beef Animal, by 
Prof. C. A. Willson. 

How to Know a Good Dairy Cow, by Prof. Geo. 
Templeton; 

Sheep for the Southern Farmer, by Prof. R. S. 
Curtis. 

In addition to the above, there will be a number 
of livestock experience letters from our readers 
that we believe will prove exceedingly helpful in 
aiding our readers in giving livestock a more 
prominent place in our farm economy. To every 
one interested in livestock production, and 
this should include all our Progressive Farm- 
er family, we believe this number is one well 
worth looking forward to, reading carefully, and 
preserving. 


Practical Southern Chivalry 


E Hickory Record believes that while the 
sentimental chivalry of the story books and 
the drawing room is all right as far as it 

goes, the sort of Southern chivalry to be proudest 
of is the sort that takes the more practical form 
of lightening women’s daily tasks. As our con- 
temporary puts it: 

“All of us have talked much about Southern 
chivalry from time to time—some of us quite 
heatedly—but the best evidence of Southern 
chivalry may be found in that rural home pro- 
vided with running water. The Progressive 
Farmer, which has been preaching running 
water for years, is doing a good turn in urging 
Southern planters to make plans for imstalling 
lights and waterworks.” 

The profound bow, the knightly attitude when 
on parade, and the eloquent tribute to “the fair 
daughters of our Southland”, are all worth while; 
but it is far more important, as the Record points 
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out; to look after the practical everyday matters 
of putting running water in the house and keep- 
ing the wood-box filled. And we fear that even 
among Progressive Farmer readers (some who 
haven’t been taking the paper long; of course,) 
there is need for emphasizing three even more 
elementary duties of everyday Southern chivalry: 

1. if. you. can’t provide running water, Mr. 
Farmer, see to it at least that a well or pump is 
put within a few feet of the kitchen door. 

2. Don’t forget that the wife is as much entitled 
to a good range and labor-saving conveniences for 
housework as you are entitled to good cultivators 
and labor-saving machines for farm work. (Only 
don’t pay some traveling agent. three prices for a 
range that can be had at reasonable prices from 
dealers or Progressive Farmer advertisers.) 

3. Make good raised walks of stone or brick 
over yard and barnyard, so that the womenfolk 
will not have to wade through mud every time 
they step outside the door in rainy weather. 

In providing the most convenient water supply, 
Mr. Farmer, and in looking after the other things 
just mentioned, you will find a very practical way 
for carrying out the “loving and cherishing” you 
promised, so liberally in courting days and at the 
marriage altar. 

This is the practical “Southern chivalry” we 
need! 


Uncle John “Mirates” on the Joys of 
Hog-killing Time 


T WAS a frosty morning, and Uncte John’s 
q tanned cheeks glowed ruddily as he stretched 

his open palms toward our office fire. “Do you 
know,” said the old man, “ever time I see these 
little, runty, pale town fellers I git plum sorry fer 
’em. This time o’ the year when me an’ ma air 
givin’ away té the neighbors all sorts o’ spare ribs, 
backbones, souse an’ tenderloins, they look spe- 
cially pitiful. Why, I bet they ain’t set down™ 
to a rale breakfast o’ fried spare ribs, red-hot bis-° 
cuits an’ thick country syrup an’ butter, with cof- 
fee with shore ’nough cream in it, since they wuz 
kids. ; 

“Yes,” went on Uncle John, “it’s a mighty fine 
time o’ the year to me, hog-killin’ time is, an’ ’m~ 
allus glad to see it roll round again. Me and the 
boys laid out four big ums yesterday, an’ we’ve~ 
got eight more that we’re gona kill later. Lots 
0’ cowpeas an’ goobers, with jest a mighty little 
corn, made ’em, too. It do seem that hog-raisin’ 
is such an easy job that we ought-a: be shippin’ 
meat out by the trainload instead o’ shippin’ it in 
by the carload. With a few patches o’ clover, peas, 
goobers an’ such like, hogs jest naturally raise 
theirselves, anyhow.” gf 

“Uncle John,” said The Progressive Farmer man, 
as the old fellow rose to take his departure, “we've 
just been wondering, seeing how plentiful all 
these good things are out your way, whether you 
were going to remember us.” 

“Am I?” queried Uncle John. “Just you fook in- 
that basket over there by the door, an’ I guess 
you'll say I’ve done done it. After all I’ve gone 
an’ said about these little skinny felters ‘round > 
town, though, I wuz figgerin’ on jest leavin’ it 
there without sayin’ anything, but—well, so long, 
good mornin’.” 


A Thought for the Week 








IS chiefly through books that we enjoy intef 
course with superior minds, and these invaluas 
ble means of communication are in the reach 0 

all. In the best books great men talk to us, give us 
their most precious thoughts, and pour their souls” 
into ours. = No matter how poor I am, m@ 
matter though the prosperous of my own time WE 
not enter my obscure dwelling, if the sacred writ 
ers will enter and take up their abode under my” 
roof, if Milton will cross my threshold to sing t®” 
me of Paradise, and Shakespeare to open to me 
the worlds of imagination and the workings of 
human heart, and Franklin to enrich me with 8 
practical wisdom, I shall not pine for want of i 
tellectual companionship, and I may become a ct 
tivated man though excluded from what is 

the best society, inthe place where I live—W 
fiam Etfery Channing. 


a. 
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EDUCATION, COOPERATION, LEGISLATION 


(1) Education to Develop Power, (2) Codperation to Muktiply It, and (3) Legislation and Good Government 
to Promote Equal Rights and Human Progress — Plain Talk About Men, Measures and Movements Involved 





By CLARENCE POE 











Will You Pay 6 or 8 Per Cent at the Bank 
60 or 80 Per Cent as “Time Prices”? 


PROPOS of our discussion of banks and time 
prices, Mr. R. G. Harrison whose letter ap- 
pears on page 22 makes an excellent point 
and one which we wish to,make clear if we have 
got already done so. Certainly every farmer 
ould deposit all the money he receives in a bank, 
d pay his debts by check, instead of simply wait- 
g and depositing the remnant of his funds. Town 
msiness men do this; why should not the farm 
siness man? If -you receive $1,000 from all 
rces during the year, for example, and make 
feposits in the banks aggregating $1,000, then al- 
ough you never have even a $100 balance at one 
ne, you will have far better standing with the 
Ppank than if you merely deposit what you have 

Jeft over after paying everything you owe. 
Notice, too, that Mr. Harrison expresses the be- 
f that most banks will lend any industrious, re- 
ble farmer the money needed to put him on a 
sh basis, if he will only do as town busimess men 
‘do—deposit everything he receives in the bank 
"and make all payments by check. Not alt banks 
/ will do this, of course, but it’s certainly worth 
hile—richly worth while—séeing if yours won't. 
Will you try this or keep paying 70 per cent in- 

est under the name of “time prices”? 
& 


hat Texas Coéperative Marketing Asso- 
ciations Are Doing 


HE Kingdom of Heaven, we are told, cometh 
not with observation. It comes quietly. Even 
without any particular blare of trumpets this 
Pidea of coOperative marketing of farm products, 
hich The Progressive Farmer has been preathing 
in season and out of season, is beginning to take 
-foot here and there all over the South, and almost 
revery, day we come across some new report of a 
eld thirty, sixty,-or a hundred-fold. Here are 
ree typical reports from Texas marketing asso- 
jons, for example, that have’just been brought 
our attention by Clarence Ousley, Director of 
ension of the Texas A. & M. College. 
No. 1 is from T. L. Lasater, Secretary Pleasant 
il Marketing Club, Cisco, Texas, who says: 
Have just shipped and sold one car hogs through 
# Marketing Association. Twenty members 
"owned hogs in the car and all well pleased. Ship- 
ent brought $1,250 into community at a time 
hen it was badly needed. Could not have sold 
car of hogs locally or without aid of our club. 
iit ship another car soon.” This report furnishes 
fine example of how codperation in marketing 
nables farmers to put into practice the principles 
diversified farming and stock raising. They 
ouldn’t have sold their hogs profitably without 
ing together to sell them. 
Report No. 2 is from Mrs, Mark Hopkins, of 
yton, Texas, Secretary Liberty County Select 
ge Circle, as follows: “Since organizing our circle 
f July 15, 1915, have shipped 900 dozen eggs at from 
7 cents above market price. We are constantly 
‘adding new members. We started with 10 and now 
@ have 19. We feel that our association has been a 
) gteat help to the farmers, as before we organized 
hever got as much as market price for eggs and 
had difficulty in disposing of them at all.” 
© The third of these reports to which 


Eagle Lake and Rock Island are planting winter 
crops in coéperation, so that crops will mature 
evenly and be uniform.” This is an example of 
another notable form of codperation that. needs 
increased attention —codperation in production. 
These farmers know that in order to have their 
crops marketed most profitably, they should be of 
uniform variety and mature about the same time. 
Otherwise the shipments might not be large 
enough or well enough standardized for successful 
handling. 

After a while it will get drilled into everybody’s 
head that “profitable marketing means codperative 
marketing.” 


s 
Every One-horse Farmer Should Spend $5 
a Year for Papers, the Two-horse 
Farmer $10, etc. 


NE of the chief objects of this issue of The 

Progressive Farmer is to quicken interest in 

books and reading. And in this connection 
here are three or four ideas we have previously 
urged upon Progressive Farmer readers, but which 
ere so important that we wish to emphasize them 
afresh. 

First, papers and books are mind-food, just as 
bread and meat are bedy-food, and if there is any- 
thing in the world a man can’t afford to be “cheap” 
about it’s his intelfectual food, his mind-food. 
Nevertheless, the country is full of men who will 
spend hundreds of dollars a year for body-food, 
and yet doubt whether they can afford $2 or Ba 
year—five to ten cents a week—for mind-food for 
the entire family! When they go to subscribe for 
a paper, they want the cheapest one they can find, 
forgetting that if they set out to get the cheapest 
body-food, they’ll get spoiled meat, musty flour, 
stale eggs, and rotten apples, and if they set out to 
get the cheapest mind-food, they'll get stuff 
equally unfit to enter a white man’s home. 

The first thing for a farmer to resolve therefore 
is that he is going to give himself and his family, 
cléan, honest, wholesome, invigorating mind-food 
as well as body-food—even if it does cost a little 
more—and then that he is going to furnish plenty 
of it. He ought not to get along with one or two 
meals a day when three are needed; nor should he 
get along with a paper once or twice a month 
when he ought to have four or five papers a week. 
As we have said before, we believe every one- 
horse farmer ought to spend $5 a year for papers 
and $5 for books; every two-horse farmer should 
spend $10 for’ papers and $10 for books; every 
three-horse farmer $15 for each purpose, etc., etc. 

aw 


Resolve Now to Have a Library 


E ARE sure about the wisdom of every one- 
horse farmer spending $5 for papers and 
magazines, every two-horse farmer $10, ev- 

ery three-horse farmer $15, etc. And we are also 
sure that the farmer ought to get the use of this 
value in new books each year. But here the for- 
tumate fact is that in most communities you can 
get to read $5, $10, $15, or $25 worth of new books 
each year without buying a single volume. You 
ean do this by making the most of your opportun- 
ities in the matters of school libraries and travel- 
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ing libraries. No matter in what Southern state 
you live, you can now get help in starting a school 
library, and if your school hasn’t yet started one, 
it is high time to see your teacher, your school 
-committeemen and your county superintendent 
and get the movement going. 


& 
Get the “ Dictionary Habit” 

OARD’S Dairyman calls attention to one sub- 

ject that should have attention in this con- 

nection—the need for having and using a 
good dictionary in every home. Every bookshelf 
ought to begin with the Bible and a dictionary 
(not the cheapest, smallest one you can get either, 
Lut a really good one), and then other books 
should be added as fast as possible. We know no 
better way by which the uneducated man may ed- 
ucate himself than by following the simple plan 
of keeping a good dictionary on the center-table 
and asking it to pronounce and define every word 
he comes across in his reading.. 

The importance of this subject is further em- 
phasized by Miss Elizabeth D. Abernathy in a let- 
ter we recently received from her in which she 
points out that the text-book on agriculture con- 
tains nc explanation showing children how to pro- 
nvunce pollenization, cotyledon, protein, etc., and 
other words numbers of which she also finds are 
not included in the child’s school dictionary! Miss 
Abernathy adds: 


“I am also a farmer, but formerly I taught a - 
country school. Ten years ago the hardest 
problem the rural school teacher had to solve 
was how to teach correct pronunciation. 
Children were forced to depend upon the 
teacher for help to call words im all their 
studies. These ‘spoon-fed’ pupils seldom learn- 
ed to read welt beyond the Third Reader. The 
teacher could do little but pronounce words 
for them.” 


Get the “dictionary habit” yourself as you may 
need it, and by all means insist upon your children 
acquiring it. 

ms 
Let the Family Read Something Together 
Each Night 


HERE’S another habit the value of which we 
also think it fitting to emphasize in this con- 
nection, and especially fitting to emphasize 

this Thanksgiving week. This is the habit of hav- 
ing the family read together one Bible chapter 
each night. Such a habit has educational value, 
social value, moral value, and spiritual value. 

It has educational value because a knowledge of 
the Book of Books is everywhere regarded as a 
more fundamental part of education than knowl- 
edge of any other book known to our race. 

It has a social value because the family will be 
drawn closer together by joining together and 
hearing a great piece of literature each night. 

It has a moral and spiritual value because no man 
can fail to be morally-helped by considering for 
even five minutes each night some exalted stand- 
ard of life and conduct, and consciously or uncon- 
sciously realizing that he should make his own life 
more nearly approach the standard so repeatedly 
set up before him. 

“The beginning of wisdom” is still to be found 
in the quality named by the inspired writer of old, 
and we should like to believe that many Progress- 
ive Farmer families will begin this Thanksgiving 
week the practice of reading a chapter a night 
from the greatest of all books. It wilt not take 





wv wish to call attention is from J. J. 

4 on, Secretary Colorado County 
mers’ Marketing Association, who 
es: 


_ “We have been organized eight 
» Months and have a total member- 
> Ship of 81, with four councils, one 

tach at Garwood, Eagle Lake, 


: worth of products from dif- 
t points. By combining pur- 
thases of seeds we have saved 
sums. Purchased car of fer- 
) filizer for Rock Island members 
Saving of $3 per ton. Through 
Citculars sent out by Extension 
artment have been able to 
Purchase Black-eyed peas for 
ed at a saving of five cents a 
Pound. Have organized a Straw- 
oe Growers’ Association and 
j Will plant 20 acres. By combining 


fders for plants have saved $150 
Members.” 


d then Mr. Morton concludes 
this interesting bit of further in- 
atton: “Garwood, Chesterville, 





Breve: are wonder-workers for the human spirit. 


BOOKS—A DELIGHT IN. YOUTH AND A SOLACE 


IN AGE} 


entertainment without taking your feet from the fender? -Read 
the “Arabian Nights,” or a novel by Dickens, or Reade, or Scott, 


or Hugo, or any one of dozens of our present novelists. 
fond of dramatic action? 
technical knowledge on any theme? 
it in a book. Have you lost confidence in yourself? 
son’s essay on “Self Reliance”. 
achievement? 
mental relaxation and diversion? 
Conan Doyle. 

A half hour a day devoted conscientiously to good reading will 
in a very short time give you a cultivated mind. Use odds and ends 
of time for reading. Many people are poor because they have never 
learned the value of pennies, nickles and dimes. 
empty because they do .not value the small change of time, the 
scraps of opportunity. Pocket editions are plentiful and cheap and 
convenient for casual reading. Any man can carry genius in his 
pocket if not in his brain. 

Books are a solace in old age. 
and women whose friends are dead and gone. 
for books, and so are banished from their royal society. Learn to 
read early and keep the habit alive—Dr. E. Y. Mullins. 


Read a play of Shakespeare. 
Look for it and you 


Read the biography of a great man. 


Read history; read poetry. 


Do you need 


Do you want 


Read Emer- 
Do you need inspiration for great 
Do you want 
Read a detective story by Poe or 


Many minds are 


There are many lonely old men 
They do not care 


many months to read through the 
New Testament, Psalms, Proverbs 
and Ecclestastes. And if in addition 
to the Bible chapter each night, an 
inspiring poem or wholesome story 
can be added, so much the better. 


Prof. Massey says that when he 
used to be out on farmers’ institute 
work in remote sections and wasn’t 
certain whether he could find a geod 
place to spend the night, he always 
felt satisfied when he came to a place 
where flowers were growing in the 
front yard. That was evidence that the 
woman living there was a2 woman of_ 
refinement and love of the beautiful. 
Similarly, when your boy comes to 
choose a wife, or your girl to marry a 
husband, would it not reassure you to 
know that the future life-partner 
came from a home in which not only 
were flowers loved, but in which the 
family joined each night in reading 
and hearing a selection from the Bi- 
ble and other great books, and joined 
every day and at every meal in ex- 
pressing that heartfelt sentiment of 
gratitude and thanksgiving which this 
this week’s holiday is designed to em- 
phasize? 


Are you 


will find 














Send for this Catalogue from 
one of the world’s largest and 
best stores. It shows the new~- 
est and most authentic styles in 
Women’s and Children’s gar- 
ments and Dress Accessories; 
Men’s Furnishings; Curtains; 
Linens; Bedfurnishings, also— 


50 Pages of 
Christmas Gifts 


including Toys, Books, Jewelry, 
Silverware, Cut Glass, Handker- 
chiefs and hundreds of other 
items. Mailed free to any ad-~ 
dress on request. 


Strawbridge & Clothier 
: Philadelphia 











THE 


Delicious Flavor 


Helps the children—and the grown 
folke as well—to form the habit of regu- 
lar care of the teeth. 


COCGATES 


RIBBON DENTAC CREAM 


is free from harsh grit and cannot 
scratch the delicate enamel of the teeth. 
Because it—‘‘comes out a ribbon, lies 
flat on the brush"”—it is handy to use. 
Economical because it can not roll off 
the brush—there is no waste. 


Use Colgate’s twice a day and seé your 
dentist twice a year for 


Good Teeth—Good Health 


Sold here—or a trial tube 
and our booklet ‘‘Colgate’s Com- 
forts’’ sent for 4 cents in stamps. 


COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. 93 199 Fulton St. New York, 


Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap— 
luxurious, lasting, refined, 














LET ‘ER RAIN 


If you've aman‘s work to do — § 
wear [OWER'S FISH BRAND 





TYPEWRITERS.:::. 


LD te) 
an: arenes tos MANUFACTURERS? 
CES, ages TO eros 
ON PRICE, Free Tri; 


wilde nctr rice i 
NEW FEATHER BEDS 


DON’T PAY double prices for geen beds and 
Boecial Send for our ba oo , new Bn 


ial low rices. Wri Today. ‘a 
eons Focshore: Pillow oe 1 Reh eae ee 


We > Will Pay You $120 fisthins ‘Business 
rature. NICHOLS CO., Dept. 5, Atlanta, Ga. 


WHY IT PAYS 


Why Does Farm Paper 
Advertising Pay? 


Because . Se yr well-edited, high- 
————. class farm paper editori- 
ally creates r ieee for certain com- 
modities. 

This being so, a market is created 

for various things and the buyer 

is on the lookout. The seller has 

but to introduce himself, display 

his wares and close a trade. 


THAT’S EXACTLY WHY! 























Edited by MRS. W.N. HUTT 


Our Farm — Women | 








FAULT FINDING 


THE signs is bad when folks commence 

A-findin’ fault with. Providence, 

And balkin’. cause the earth don’t shake 

At every prancin’ step they take. 

No man is great till he can see 

How less than little he can be 

Ef stripped to self, and stark and bare 

_He hung his sign out anywhere. 

My doctern is to lay aside 

Contentions and be satisfied. 

Just do your best and praise.or blame 

That follows, that counts just the same. 
—James Whitcomb Riley. 





A BUILT-IN KITCHEN 


Built-in Equipment Has Many Advan- 
tages Where One Does Not “Have 
to Move—Have a Place for Every- 
thing and Everything in Its Place 


HIS kitchen is a simple work- 

shop. By that I mean that it is 

a workshop and is not used as 
a combination kitchen and dining- 
room, as is done on so many farms. 
This is the best kitchen to have where 
the house is heated by a furnace 
or where there are both an abund- 
ance of fuel and an easily lighted 
stove ina very convenient dining- 
room. The woman who really wishes 
to save labor will find it much easier 
to keep the workshop-kitchen clean 
and free from dust and flies than the 
living-room kitchen. 

One can get more for a given amount 
of money in built-in equipment than 
she can in purchased furniture. Please 
do. not misunderstand me as disap- 
proving of kitchen cabinets, etc. I 
do approve of them, and they are, 
perhaps, best for the person who is 
likely to move. Most of us, however, 
expect to spend many years in the 
house in which we now live, and for 
us the built-in equipment is both 
satisfactory and economical. With 
most of us, the husband or son can be 
the carpenter and, very frequently, 
the boards can be sawed right on the 
place. Where these are made for a 
rented house, screw instead of nail 
them to the wall and they may be 
taken out if you move. 


The Dimensions of the Cupboards. 


HE cupboard shown in the picture 

on the opposite page is 55 inches 
high, 110 inches long, and 14 inches 
deep. As you can see, there are three 
cupboards and six doors, two bins 
and five drawers in it. Each of the 
doors of the two upper cupboards are 
19 by 18% inches, The upright be- 
tween them is two inches wide; the 
crosspiece below them is three inches 
wide. This cupboard contains one 
shelf, with the bottom making two 
good shelves. Each of the doors of 
the lower cupboard is 29% by 18% 
inches. There are two shelves in this. 
The bins are hinged at the side in- 
stead of at the bottom. This is a 
very good plan, as it means that there 
need be no under space in which dust 
or mice might hide. The size of the 
front board of each of these is 23 by 
1834 inches. All the cupboards are 
white on the inside, having been 
painted three coats of flat white and 
one of white enamel. The outsides 
are in harmony with the woodwork 
throughout the house, a waxed var- 
nish-stained oak. 

The cup towel drawer and the knife 
drawer, the two drawers above the 
bins, are 19 by 5 inches. The three 
drawers above the kitchen table at 
the extreme left of the picture, are 
25% by 5% inches. The upper one I 
call my paper and bag drawer, the 
next, the hammer and tack drawer, 
and the one below, the odds and ends 
receptacle. 

Picture No. 2 printed on page 1 of 
this issue shows the built-in work ta- 
ble. It is 34 inches high, 27 inches 
deep and 99 inches in length. Each of 
the four doors below are 28 by 1834 
inches. The cooling closet (which 
does not show in the picture), under 
the sink has a door 28 by 16 inches. 





In the back of this closet is an open- 


ing protected by wire screening and a 
sliding door. 

Notice the bread and meat boards, 
the latter of which is pulled out: They 
are just over the two cupboards and 
are 24-by 25 inches. 

The shelf; which runs around two 
sides of the kitchen; that is, over the 
table, sink and stove, is 6 inches deep. 

Each window is 30% by 22 inches. 
Each screen is 29% by 21 inches. The 
hinges of the windows areon the sides. 

General Suggestions 

T HAS always seemed to me that 

next to arrangement and the pos- 
session of conveniences, the use of 
plenty of white oilcloth, and labels on 
every bottle and jar, help to save time 
as much as any other two things. 

In arranging the kitchen do have 
one place for each thing and keep, it 
there. For instance, keep the supply 
of matches in the bottle on the shelf, 
and a few of them over the kitchen 
stove. Have a receptacle for salt 
over the table and another over the 
stove. 

Have the soap shaker over the sink 
and the broom hanging in the most 
convenient spot. 

All this means one week’s planning, 
one week’s mental re-adjustment, 
hundreds of miles of steps saved, and 
an incalculable amount of energy 
spared. 

In making your cupboards do not 
spend money on iron props. A straight 
piece of wood, beveled ends, costs 
practically nothing, and is just as se- 
cure. Have good clasps and hinges 
on the cupboard doors, but do not 
waste money for drawer handles—a 
hollowed piece of wood is quite as 
good. 

There are some of you who are go- 
ing to question the curtains in the 
kitchen. They are cosy, homelike, do 
not obscure light or air, and are 
cheap and easily laundered. f,. for 
one, like them. 





Twelve Rules for Educating Oneself 


Through Reading 


OW and then some one writes in 

deploring a lack of education and 
asking what to read and how to be- 
come well informed. I frankly con- 
fess that I seldom know what to an- 
swer, for each must gain her own 
knowledge. 

I ‘give a few rules that I hope may 
help some. 

1. Remember that the goddess of 
learning is a jealous mistress and 
that she gives her gifts only to those 
who pay homage to her. This may be 
done by reading, lectures and consid- 
eration of the conversation of well 
read persons. 

2. Take up one line of reading and 
stick to it until you have a working 
knowledge of the subject. 

3. Make each day’s work stand out 
distinctly for some definite informa- 
tion gained. 

4. Do not consider even the most 
trivial subject superficially. If worth 
study at all, it is worth studying well. 

5. Bring capacity and inclination 
to your reading. 

6. Intense study for five minutes a 
day will do more for you than an 
hour’s random reading. 

7. If reading is not a joy to you, 
work for selfish ends. It is better to 
study Shakespeare or Scott to be 
able to talk intelligently about their 
work, or to study line and color for 
the sake of selecting becoming 
clothes, than never to have read at 
all. The reward will come surely, but 
later. 

8 The country needs your intelli- 
gence, Therefore read widely of pub- 
lic problems that would mot seem to 
be of concern to you. Your knowl- 
edge of the construction and cost\of 
good roads may inspire some pRFagn 
to build them. 

9. If someone will listen to you 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARME 


tell what you - have ‘learned, for you 
do not really know. a subject .und 
you can give a clear description of j% 
Moreover, telling it will tend to fix #™ 
in your memory. 

10.. Do not be discouraged by yoy 
ignorance. When you- comprehend) 
your ignorance you have half won ag 
education. The more you know the” 
more ignorant you will feel because) 
you will realize what is yet unlearns: 
ed. However, every day’s reading 
every thought gained, gives you 
satisfaction and deepened sense that. 
nothing can ever take from you. © ™ 

11. Neglect no honest duty in 9 
der to read, but do not forget that 
reading is a ‘duty, especially the stud 
of home problems. a 

12. To some people novels are Z 
excuse for laziness, mental and phys x 
sical. Good novels, like those in the: 


“Book Lover’s List of Premiums,” eq.™ 


ucate, but the light kind should bes 
dulged in only as a relaxation, for as 
such they are of real value. 


OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT} 


Home-made Christmas Gifts for 
Children 


OTHING is more acceptable, 

will stand harder wear than th 
cloth animals for the younger chil 
dren. Scraps of material may 
utilized, and with good patterns ar 
good clean cotton for stuffing th 
are not difficult to make. Little sj 
ter will love a set of clothes for h 
dollie, while big sister will appreci 
the paper pattern and materials wj 
which to fashion her own outfit. 

6943—Doll’s Set of Clothes 

For both boy and 
girl dolls, The boy 
has a Dutch suit with 
high-waisted trousers, 
in bloomer or open 
edge at the knee, The 
girl has a pretty skirt 
with the same blousé 
as the boy. 

The pattern is cut 
in sizes for. dolls 
measuring from 14 to 


26 inches in length. 
Price of pattern, 10 











C. 104—Elephant 
This favorite . 
mal figures in 
fairy tales, 
be made of gray fia} 
or felt with | 
saddle blanket 
bright colored vel 
The tusks may 
omitted for ver 
, Ws small children, 
The pattern ig 
in one size and costs 10 cents, 


C 100—Billy ’Possum 


This is a favorite an- 
imal with little people. 
It can have the body 
made of gray or tan 
felt or flannel. It is 
not necessary to have 
the animal in its real 
colors and if preferred 
a bright red flannel 
may be used for the 
body, with a brown 
head and paws. 


The pattern is in one : 
size only and costs 10 2 @ 3 
cents. 100.” 

C 102—Rabbit ‘ 
Rabbits are both white and gray and th 
are also some which are white with b 
@ tan patches, The pk 
102, colors are easiest 
, make and white ¢ 
ton flannel or felt ai 
gray felt can bev 
If one has the 
tience to line the e 
with pink they will 
more natural. The eyes are always 

The pattern, C 102, is cut in one size @ 

costs 10 cents, 
6950—Girl Doll’s Set of Clothes 

Giving dress, petti- Tw, 
coat, drawers, wrap- As 
per, pajamas and a 
hat. These may be 
made of remnants of 
material which are at 
hand, with possibly a 
new piece of goods 
for the dress. 

The pattern is cut 
in sizes for dolls 
measuring from 14 to 
26 inches in length, 

Price of pattern, 10 
cents, 

Address, Pattern 
Department, The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, 
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A well-known professor at Coll 
University who marched in the recent, 
York suffrage parade Was given a ba : 
carry but in spite of the entreaties of @ 
marshal refused to open it, but @ 
the entire distance with it furled. Whe 
got home his wife accosted him: 

“John,” she said, “why on earth 4 
you unfurl your banner?” 

“Had you seen what it said on that 
ner?” retorted. John. 

She admitted she hadn , 

“Well, this was the ccripties! Mi 


vote. Why can’t I?’” 
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What Owning Books Has Meant to 
One Man 
HERE is a wonderful little story 
of the life of Judge Anthony 
Donovan, of Madison, Wisconsin, re- 
lated in the North Carolina Library 
Bulletin for March. It tells of how 
the blacksmith married at nineteen, 
raised and gave college training to a 
large family, accumulated a large li- 
brary, and by means of it educated 
himself and became a noted judge. 
' He says: “I always kept several 
books in my shop and read them 
when not working at the forge.” His 
first. purchase was the Bible, for 
which be paid 50 cents twice a month 
for four years: next come Shake- 
speare’s works, then Webster’s dic- 
tionary, then the autobiography of 
Franklin, which he said “taught me 
economy and practical wisdom.” By 
saving the 10 cermtsa day he had 
formerly spent for tobacco he bought 
the Encyclopedia Britannica, in 29 
yolumes, one at a time, costing $174. 
This plan seemed to be working so 
well that I thought I could start an- 
other fund, and I said to myself if I 
were a drinking man, I must spend at 
least 15 cents per day for my drink. 
So I opened another account which 
I called my ‘drink account’ and laid 
away 15 cents a day for buying books.” 
“And,” he adds, “were I to pray for 
a taste which would stand by me un- 
der every variety of circumstances 
and a solace of happiness and cheer- 
fulness to me during life and a shield 
against its ills, however things might 
go amiss and the world frown upon 
me, it would be a taste for reading.” 





What to Read 


F YOU have the blues, read the 

twenty-seventh Psalm. 

If people seem unkind, read the fif- 
teenth chapter of John. 

If your pocketbook is empty, read 
the thirty-seventh ‘Psalm. 

If you are all out of sorts, read the 
twelfth chapter of Hebrews. 

If you find the world growing small 
and yourself great, read the nine- 
teenth Psalm. 

If you are discopraged about your 
work, read the hundred and twenty- 
sixth Psalm. 

C. F. CLAYTON. 
Tarboro, N. C. 


A Selected List of Juve- 
nile Literature 











Ages Four to Six Years 


Various Authors—Boston Collection of Kin- 
dergarten Stories, J. Hammett Com- 
pany, Boston, 50 cents. 

Bryant—Stories to Tell to Children, Hough- 
ton, Mifflin Company. 

Holbrook—Hiawatha Primer, Houghton, Mif- 
flin Co. 50 cents. 

Eggleston—Story of Great America for Lit- 
tle America, Houghton, Mifflin Co, 35c. 

Scudder—Fables and Folk Stories. 

Stevenson—A Child’s Garden of Verses. 

Lang—Blue Fairy Book. ‘ 

Ruskin—King of the Golden River. 

Field—Lullaby Land. 

Wiggin—The Story Hour. 

Sewell—Black Beauty. 


Ages Six to Seven Years 


Norton and Stephens—The Heart of Oak 
Books, No. 1, Heath, 25 cents, 
Gilbert—Mother Goose. 

Carroll (Charles L. Dodgson)—Alice in Won- 
derland, Harper, $3; Crowell, 35 cents. 
Andrews—The Seven Little Sisters, Ginn, 60 

cents. 
Kingsley—Water Babies. 
Kipling—The Jungle Book, 
Greene—King Arthur and His Court. 


Ages Seven to Eight Years 


Grimm—Fairy Tales (Translated by Mrs. W. 
Lucas) Lippincott, $2.50. 

Goldsmith—Goody Two-Shoes, Heath, 25c. 

#isop—Fables (Selected by Jacobs), Macmil- 
lan, $1.50, i 

Harris—Nights with Uncle Remus, Hough- 
ton, Mifflin Co., $1.50. 

Bible Stories—A. L. Burt Co., New York, 
60 cents. 

Hawthorne—Wonderbook and Tanglewood 
ales. 

Irving—Rip Van Winkle and the Legend of 
Sleepy Hollow, or the Sketch Book. 


Ages Eight to Nine Years 


Baldwin—Fifty Famous Stories Retold, 
American Book Company, 35 cents. 
Longfellow—Hiawatha, The Village Black- 
smith, The Children’s Hour, etc. 
Mabie—Norse Stories Retold from Edda, 
Dodd, Mead & Co., $1.80. 
-Miller—Out-of-Door Diary for 
Girls, Sturgis-Walton Company. 


Ages Nine to Ten Years 


Norton and Stephens—Heafrt of Oak Books, 
*_ No. 4, Heath, 45 cents 

Hodges—The Garden of Eden (Bible Sto- 
Ties), Houghton, Mifflin Co., $1.50. 






Boys and 


~Mathews—Familiar Trees and Their Leaves, 


Appleton, $1.75, 

Burroughs—Wake Robin, 

Ages Ten to Eleven Years 

Higginson—Tales of Enchanted Islands of 
the Atlantic. 

Dana—How to Know the Wild Flowers, 
Scribner, $2. 

Blanchan—Bird Neighbors, Doubleday, Page, 
35 cents, 

Norton & Stephens—Heart of Oak Books, 
No, 5, Heath, 50 cents, 

Chureh—Stories from Virgil. 

Morley—A Song of Life. 

Stevenson—Treasure Island. 

Ages Eleven to Twelve Years 
Alcott—Little Women, $1.50; Little Men, 
$1.50, Little, Brown & Co. 
Lucas—A Wanderer in London, Macmillan, 

$1.75. ‘ 
Aldrich—Story of a Bad Boy, Houghton, 
Mifflin Company, $1.25. 
Shakespeare—The Tempest. 
Scott—Tales of a Grandfather; The Talis- 
man, 
Edgeworth—Parent’s Assistant. 
Ages Twelve to Thirteen Years 
Kipling—Just So Stories, Doubleday, Page, 
1.20. 


Seton-Thompson — Wild Animals I Have 
Known, Scribner, $2. ‘ 
Wyss—Swiss Family ‘Robinson, 60 cents, 


McKay, also Dutton, 
Palmer—The Odyssey, Houghton, Mifflin, $1. 
Goldsmith—The Vicar of Wakefield. 
Dickens—A Christmas Carol; The Cricket 
on the Hearth. 
Hughes—Tom Brown at Rugby. 
Ages Thirteen to Fourteen Years 


Swift—Gulliver’s Travels, Macmillan, $1.50, 


Barrow, Tenn., 
November 30, 1915. 
Messrs, Jones & Smith, 
Rocky River Valley, Okla. 
Gentlemen :— 

I beg to apply for the position of matron, 
concerning which I saw the advertisement in 
the last issue of The Progressive Farmer. I 
have never had any professional training in 
home economics, but I have very successfully 
filled the position of matron at for 
three years. For seven years I kept house 
for a large family. 

I beg to refer you to Mrs. John Tucker, 
Greensboro, N. C., and Mrs. Chatles Hender- 
son, of Memphis, Tenn. 


Respectfully yours, 

To be sure that your address is 
given correctly, sign your personal 
name, Nellie G. Brown, then lower on 
the paper, put Mrs. Milton Brown, 
Barrow, Tenn. 

The way not to apply for a position 
is the following: 





New Bern, N. C. 
July 5th, 1915, 
Messrs. Jones & Smith, 
Society Hill, N. C. 
Gentlemen :— 

I saw an add in The Progressive Farmer 
where you wanted someone for matron for 
public institutions. I would like to know 
what you would pay, and what you would 
want me to do. I am 38 years old and have 
been keeping house in my home, but I would 
like to know about this work, have good 


(15) 1107 


Canning Meat in Tins 

Trim off all surplus fat from meat, and 
either boil or roast using but little salt and 
pepper, preferably none at all, as these may 
attack the tin; meat can be spiced, ete., 
when removed:from the can to serve. When 
cooked remove from liquid and trim off from 
bones. If liquid is too greasy let it get cold 
and then remove fat. While again heating 
liquid and meat boiling hot, get the cans 
and covers ready, the covers to be pierced 
by an awl in the center. Use the friction top 
tin can only, for keeping meat through the 
summer. You can use glass jars to keep 
same till May, but they are risky during 
warm weather. When meat and liquid are 
hot pack meat into the cans—any size you 
wish—not quite full, and povr liquid over 
same so as to cover meat somewhat, then 
place on the covers good and tight. Put 
cans into oven and bake one to two hours, 
If cans are too full, liquid will ooze through 
vent; The baking will drive out every par- 
ticle or atom of air through vent, and is ab- 
solutely necessary for safety. When nearly 
done baking liquify some paraffin or sealing 
wax, and heat a soldering iron. The paraffin 
is to seal cover airtight around edge, and 
the soldering iron to use with solder to close 
vent opening in center. Take out of oven a 
can at a time and solder vent opening as 
quickly as possible, then paraffin the edge 
of cover. Place cans—after finishing job— 
where it is dry and cool. 


Some Christmas Cakes 


Dark Fruit Cake 
Half cup butter, % cup brown sugar, % cup 


























ANOTHER VIEW OF MRS. HUTT’S KITCHEN 


Longfellow—Evangeline, 

Dana—Two Years Before the Mast, Hough- 
ton, Mifflin Co., $1. ; 

Norton and Stephens—Heart of Oak Book, 
No. 6, Heath, 55 cents. 

Lamb—Tales from Shakespeare, 

Coffin—Old Times in the Colonies. 

Franklin—Autobiography. 

Stowe—Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 


Ages Fourteen to Fifteen Years 


Defoe — Robinson Crusoe, McLoughlin, 
Harper, $1.50. 

Bunyan—Pilgrim’s Progress. 

Norton and Stephens—Heart of Oak Books, 
No. 7, Heath, 60 cents, 

Austen—Pride and Prejudice. 

Thoreau—Walden. 

Ages Fifteen to Sixteen Years 
Cooper—Leather Stocking Tales. 
Burroughs—Birds and _ Bees, 

and Clothier, 15 cents. °, 
Pyle—Robin Hood, Scribner, 60 cents. 
Scott—Ivanhoe, Appleton, 60 cents; Lady of 
the .Lake, Ginn, 35 cents; Lay of the Last 
Minstrel, Macmillan, 25 cents. 

Ages Sixteen Years Old and Older 

Irving—The Alhambra, Macmillan, 25 cents, 


$1; 


Strawbridge 
4 


Macaulay—Lays of Ancient Rome, Macmil- 
lan, 75 cents. 

Kipling — Captains Courageous, Century, 
$1.50. 

Nicolay and Hay—Boy’s Life of Lincoln, 
Century, $1.50. 


Eggleston—Hoosier School Boy, Scribner, 


also Heath, $1. 





When You Apply for a Position 


UPPOSE it be necessary that you 
leave the farm to earn a living. 
You watch the papers and finally see 
the advertisement of some position 
which you think you could fill. 
When you apply do it somewhat in 
this wise: 


health and can do hard work. Let me hear 
from you by return mail. 
Yours truly, 


Can the Extra Meat for Next Spring 
and Summer 





HERE have been many requests 

for a recipe for canning meat. 
The following methods are from a re- 
liable source and will, we are sure, 
prove successful. 


Canning Meat in Glass 


Half cook the meat.in a kettle, cut meat 
from the bones. If this is done while meat 
is hot, wring out a cloth from cold or tepid 
water, fold in several thicknesses, and set 
under the glass can, letting cloth come up 
about an inch around sides of can, and it 
will not break, no matter how hot the meat 
may be. If you spill more broth on the cloth 
be sure to wring out extra water from it, for 
if the cloth is sopping wet, the can will 
break. Having filled can with meat, pour in 
all the broth the can will hold, and see that 
it igs salted and peppered just right for the 
table. Screw on cover without rubber and, 
if hot, put in kettle partly filled with hot 
water, putting a tin in bottom of kettle to 
set cans on. Three quarts can be put in 
common-sized kettle. Cover with a well- 
fitting cover that will keep in the steam, and 
keep boiling for two hours. Take out one 
can at a time, and at once put on a good 
rubber. If you want to keep the meat for 
several months, if it is chicken, veal or beef, 
have melted beef suet and fill the cans even 
full. If you only care to keep the meat for 
two or three weeks fill up even with boiling 
broth, This work must be done with dis- 
patch, not letting the contents of the can 
cool in the least. Screw on the cover to the 
last limit, and if your covers and rubbers 
are not defective your meat will keep per- 
fectly. In canning pork there is nearly al- 
ways sufficient grease to broth; if not, the 
can may be filled with lard, 


raisins (seeded and cut in pieces), % 
currants, % cup citron (thinly sliced and 
cut in strips), % cup mouasses, 2 eggs, % 
cup milk, 2 cups flour, % teaspoon soda, 1 
teaspoon mace, Ve teaspoon’ clove, 1 
teaspoon cinnamon, % teaspoon allspice, % 
teaspoon lemon extract, 

Measure, mix and sift the dry ingredients. 
Cream the butter, add sugar gradually. Add 
eggs that have been beaten until light, then 
the liquid and dry ingredients alternately, 
When the whites and yolks of the eggs are 
beaten separately the whites are added last. 
Never stir a cake as that releases the gases; 
beat it. It is not necessary to flour the 
fruit if it is added directly after the sugar. 
Steam one and a quarter hours and bake in 
@ slow oven half an hour. 

English Fruit Cake 

One pound butter, 1 pound light-brown su- 
gar, 9 eggs, 1 pound flour, 2 teaspoons mace, 
2 teaspoons cinnamon, 1 teaspoon soda, 2 
tablespoons milk, 3 pounds currants, 2 
pounds raisins (seeded and chopped), % 
pound almonds, blanched and shredded, 1 
pound citron, thinly sliced and cut in strips. 

Cream the butter, add sugar gradually and 
beat thoroughly, Separate yolks from whites 
of eggs; beat yolks until thick and lemon- 
colored, whites until stiff and dry, and add 
to first mixture. Then add milk, fruit, nuts, 
and flour mixed and sifted with mace, cin- 
namon, and soda, Put in buttered deep 
pans, cover with buttered paper, steam three 
hours, and bake one and one-half hours in 
a slow oven, or bake four hours in a very 
slow oven, 


cup 


Molasses Pound Cake 

Two-thirds cup butter, % cup sugar, 2 
eggs, % cup milk, % cup molasses, 2% cups 
flour, 4% teaspoon soda, 1 teaspoon cinnamon, 
% teaspoon alspice, 4 teaspoon clove, \ 
teaspoon mace, % cup raisins (seeded and 
cut in strips), % cup citron (thinly sliced 
and cut in strips). 

Cream the butter, add sugar gradually, 
ezgs well beaten and milk and. molasses. 
Mix and sift flour with soda and spices, and 
add to first mixture, then add fruit. Bake 
in small buttered tins from 25 to 30 minutes 
in a moderate oven, , This recipe makes 24 
little cakes. 
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CAST OF CHARACTERS 


Rudolf Rassendyll—An adventurous young 
Englishman, age 29, related by an ancient 
marriage to the Elphbergs, the royal fam- 
ily of Ruritania. 

Rudolf—The new King of Ruritania. Both 
he and Rudolf Rassendyl! are distinguished 
for their dark red hair, and long, sharp, 
straight noses—characteristics of the 
Elphberg family. 

“Black Michael’, Duke of Strelsan—Half- 
brother of the King, unscrupulously ambi- 
tious to be Kimg himself and far more 
popular with the people and army than his 
brother Rudolf, 

Antoinette Ge Mauban—A beautiful young 
Frenchwoman, in love with Black Michael, 
Duke of Strelsau. y 

Princess Flavia—The beautiful Princess of 
Ruritania, whom the King is expected to 
marry and make his queen, Duke Michael 
is also passionately in love with her. 

Johann—Keeper of Duke Michael's castle 
of Zen 


Jdosef—Servant to King Rudolf. 

Colenel Sapt— Chief Aide=de-camp to the 
King. / 

Fritz Von ‘Tarlenheim—A young nobleman 
in the service of the King. 


SYNOPSIS 


Rudolf Rassendyll, the young English hero, 
is 29 years old and brother of Lord Burles- 
don, He has inherited the dark red hair and 
long, sharp, straight nese which characterize 
the Biphbergs, the royal family of Ruritania, 


| to whom the Rassendylis are related through 
| an ancient and unpleasant marriage. 


The 
family resemblance stirs in Rudolf a desire 
to see .the country of his royal kinsfolk, 


news from Zénda? He went into a 
room alone to read it—and he came 
out looking like a man dazed.” 

“I’m ready,” said I, this news mak- 
ing me none the more eager to lin- 
ger. 

Sapt sat down. 

“I must write us an order to leave 
the city. Michael’s governor, you 
know, and we must be prepared for 
hindrances. You must sign the or- 
der.” 

“My dear colonel, I’ve not been 
bred a forger!” 

Out of his pocket Sapt produced a 
piece of paper. 

“There’s the king’s signature,” he 
said, “and here,” he went on, after 
another search in his pocket, “is 
some tracing paper. If you can’t 
manage a ‘Rudolf’ in ten minutes, 
why—I can.” 

“Your education has 
comprehensive than mine,” 
“You write it.” 

And a very tolerable forgery did 
this versatile hero produce. 

“Now, Fritz,” said he, 
goes to bed. He is upset. 


been more 
said I. 


“the king 
No one is 





week that comes. 





* miss the joy and excitement of reading “The Prisoner of Zenda,” 
just because you may not have read the earlier chapters. The condensed 
outline of what they contained, given in small type at the beginning of each 
week's installment, will put you right into the middle of the story, will enable 
you to know all that has gone before and prepare you for enjoying this week's 
chapter and all the later ones. Read the Synopsis and join the thousands of 
readers, young and old, who are watching for “The Prisoner of Zenda” every 








which is increased by the news that a new 

, Rudolf the Fifth, is to be crowned at 
Strelsan. On his way to Strelsau Mme. An- 
toinette Ge Mauban, who is said to be in love 
with the Duke of Strelsau, is pointed out to 
him. Unable to secure accommodations in 
‘the capital, Rudolf leaves the train at Zen- 
da, a small town near the estate of the Duke. 
At the inn his resemblance to the new king 
is commented on, and he learns that “Black 
Michael’ is much more popular with the 
people than his brother, who is to be their 
king and marry the Princess Flavia. Desir- 
ing to see something of the Duke's estate, 
Rassendyll goes for a stroll, when he en- 
counters the young king, Colonel Sapt and 
Fritz von Tarlenheim. His striking tike- 
ness to the king being explained he is in- 
vited to dine with them. The king drinks 
heavily, the last bottle being one sent by 
Duke Michael. Tie next morning, the day 
for the coronation, the king ts found to be 
stupefied with a drug, supposed to have been 
taken through Michael's wine. In desper- 


| ation Colonel Sapt and von Tarlenheim per- 


suade Rassendyll to shave and take the 
kine’s place in the cor tion cer jes to 





4 frustrate Michael's plans who would doubt- 


less be crowned should the rightful 
not appear. Their plang are successful. No 
questions are asked and Rudolf (Rassendy!1) 
Fifth is crowned King of Ruritania. 


king 


CHAPTER VI. 
The Secret of a Cellar 


E WERE in the king’s dressing 

room—Fritz von Tarlenheim, 
Sapt, and I. I flung myself exhausted 
into an armchair. Sapt lit his pipe. 
He uttered no congratulations on the 
marvelous success of our wild risk, 
but his whole bearing was eloquent 
of satisfaction. The triumph, aided 
perhaps by good wine, had made a 
new man of Fritz. 

“What a day for you to remember!” 
he cried. “Gad, I’d like to be a king 
for twelve hours myself! But, Ras- 
sendyll, you musn’t throw your 
heart too much into the part. I don’t 
wonder Black Michael looked black- 
er than ever—you and the princess 
had so much to say to one another.” 

“How beautiful she is!” I exclaim- 
ed. 

“Never mind the woman,” growled 
Sapt. “Are you ready to start?” 

“Yes,” said I, with a sigh. 

It was five o’clock, and at twelve I 
should be no more than Rudolf Ras- 
sendyli. I remarked on it in a joking 
tone. 

“You'll be lucky,” observed Sapt 
grimly, “if you’re not the late Rudolf 
Rassendyll. By Heaven! I feel my 
head wobbling on my shoulders every 
minute yon'’re in the city. Do you 





know, friend, that Michael has had 


to see him till nine o’clock to-mor- 
row. You understand—no one?” 

“T understand,” answered Fritz. 

“Michael may come, and claim im- 
mediate andience. You'll answer 
that only princes of the blood are en- 
titled to it.” 

“That'll annoy Michael,” laughed 
Fritz. 

“You quite understand?” asked 
Sapt again. “If the door of this room 
is opened while we’re away you're 
not to be alive to tell us about it.” 

“I need no schooling, colonel,” said 
Fritz, a trifle hanghtily. 

“Here, wrap yourself in this big 
cloak,” Sapt continued to me, “and 
put on this flat cap. My orderly rides 
with me to the shooting lodge to- 
night.” . 

“There’s an obstacle,” I observed. 
“The horse doesn’t live that can car- 
ry me forty miles.” 

“Oh, yes, he does—two of him: -one 
here—one at the lodge. Now are you 
ready?” 

“I’m ready,” said I. 

Fritz held out his hand. . 

“In case,” said he; and we shook 
hands heartily. 

“Damn your sentiment!” growled 
Sapt. “Come along.” 

He went, not to the door, but to a 
panel in the wall. 

“In the old king’s time,” said he, “I 
knew this way well.” 

I followed him, and we walked, as 
I should estimate, near two hundred 
yards along a narrow passage. Then 
we came to a stout oak door. Sapt 
unlocked it. We passed through, and 
found ourselves in a quiet street that 
ran along the back of the palace gar- 
dens: A man was waiting for us with 
two horses. One was a magnificent 
bay, up to any weight; the other a 
sturdy brown. Sapt signed to me to 
mount the bay. Without a word to 
the man we mounted and rode away. 
The town was full of noise and mer- 
riment, but we took secluded ways. 
My cloak was wrapped over half my 
face; the capacious flat cap hid every 
lock of my telltale hair. By Sapt’s 
directions I crouched on my saddle, 
and rode with such a round back as I 
hope never to exhibit on a horse 
again. Down a long, narrow lane we 
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went, meeting some wanderers and” 

some roisterers; and as we rode we 
heard the cathedral bells still clang- 
ing out their welcome to the king. 1 
was half-past six, and still light. At 
last we came to the city wall and to a 
gate. 


“Have your weapon ready,” whis- 
pered Sapt. “We must stop his mouth 
if he talks.” 

I put my hand on my revolver. Sapt 
hailed the doorkeeper. The stars 
fought for us! A little girl of four 
teen tripped out. 

“Please, sir, father’s gone ‘to see the 
king.” 

“He’d better have stayed here,” 
said Sapt to me, grinning. 

“Did he, my dear?” said Sapt dis. 
mounting. “Then give me the key.” 

The key was in the child’s hand, 
Sapt gave her a crown. 

“Here’s an order from the king, 
Show it to your father. Orderly, 
open the gate!” eS 

I leaped down. Between us we 7 
rolled back the great gate, led our 
horses out, and closed it again. 

“I shall be sorry for the doorkeep 
if Michael finds out that he wasn’t 
there. Now, then, lad, for a canter,” 
We mustn’t go too fast while we're 
near the town.” 

Once, however, outside the city we 
ran little danger, for everybody el 
was inside, merry-making; and as th 
evening fell we quickened our pace 
my splendid horse bounding along y 
der me as though I had been a feath= 
er. It was a fine night, and present 
the moon appeared. We talked little 
on. the way, and chiefly about the 
progress we were making. 

“I wonder what the duke’s diss ™ 
patches told him!” said I, once. 

“Aye, I wonder!” responded Sapt. 

We stopped for a draught of wit 
and to bait our horses, losing half z 
hour thus. I dared not go into th 
inn, and stayed with the horses in £ 
stable. Then we went ahead agai 
and had covered some five-and-tw 
ty miles when Sapt abruptly stopp 

“Hark!” he cried. 

I listened. Away, far behind us, i 
the still of the evening—it was jusl 
half-past nine—we heard the beat o 
horse’s hoofs. The wind, blowit 
strong behind us, carried the sound, 
I glanced at Sapt. a 

“Come on!” he cried, and spurred: 
his horse into a gallop. When we 
next paused to Hsten the hoof-bez 
were not audible, and we relaxed our 
pace. Then we heard them agai 
Sapt jumped down and laid his ear 
the ground. 

“There are two,” he said. “They're 
only a mile behind. Thank God, the | 
road curves in and out and the wind’s” 
our way.” 

We galloped on. We seemed to 
holding our own. We had enteré 
the outskirts of the forest of Zenda) 
and the trees, closing in behind us 
the track zigged and zagged, preven 
ed us seeing our pursuers, and the 
from seeing us. 

Another half hour brought us to” 
divide of the road. Sapt drew rem 
“To the right is our road,” he s 

“To left, to the castle. Each 
eight miles. Get down.” ‘ 

“But they'll be on us!” I cried, 

“Get down!” he repeated brusqm 
and I obeyed. 

The wood was dense up to the 
edge of the road. We led our hors 
into the covert, bound handkerel 
over their eyes, and stood be 
them. 

“You want to see who they are 
whispered. 

“Aye, and where they’re going,” 8 
answered. 

I saw that his revolver was if 
hand. 

Nearer and nearer came the hoo 
The moon shone out now clear aa@ 
full, so that the road was white — 
it. The ground was hard and we 
left no traces. Rea 

“Here they come!” whispered Sap 

“Tt’s the duke!” 

“T thought so!” he answered. 
It was the duke; and with hia 
burly fellow whom I knew well, ame 
(Continued on page 22, this issue) 
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|THE POULTRY YARD| 
Poultry Hints 

INTER Eggs.—Egegs will soon be 

selling at a high price, and all 
farmers will be wishing they had 500 
hens shelling out eggs at the rate of 
12 to 15 dozen a day. The first re- 
quisite for winter egg production is 
good stock. Careful experiments 
prove that stock bred for many years 
for egg production lay more eggs 
than mongrel stock. Some hens, in- 
stead of converting surplus feed into 
eggs, turn it into fat which makes 
them lazy. Others have too small a 
capacity to lay much. Still others are 
constitutionally weak and break 
down under the strain of heavy egg 
production. Get a heavy laying 
strain of hens if you want heavy egg 
production, especially during fall and 
winter. 

What Breeds Are Best.—The small 
breeds generally are considered most 
economical year-round egg produc- 
ers, but it has been found that the 
medium-weight breeds, like the 
Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes and Or- 
Pingtons, are good winter layers. 
They are not so easily upset by cold 
winds and rain. 

Ration for Egg Production.—An 
egg is composed of 65.7 per cent wa- 
ter, 114 per cent protein, 122 per 
cent ash and 89 per cent fat. The 
composition of an egg is the same in 
California, Texas and New York. The 
hen cannot adulterate her product. 
She cannot change the composition 
of her product, and she cannot make 
something out of nothing. Before 
she can lay an egg she must have the 





gredients of an egg. If she has not 
enough of the right kinds of food to 
make an egg, she waits until she gets 
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it before laying. 

Protein for Hens—Our common 
grains are deficient in protein, and it 
must be supplied in the form of pure 
beef seraps, meat scraps, milk, green 
cut bone, blood meal or cooked jack 
rabbits. Ail these feeds should be 
fresh and pure, otherwise they will 
cause trouble. Do not feed tankage. 

Succulent Feed.—Nature _ provides 
gtasses and tender shoofs to supply 
succulency to laying hens. In winter 
when these tender shoots are not 
available feed sprouted oats, cab 
bage, mangels, beets and the like. 

Mineral Matter—Nature provides 
gravel and coarse sand to supply 
fowls with*‘something with which to 
grind the food and supply the ash. 
When these are not available feed 
commercial grit, oyster shells and 
granulated bone. 

A Balanced Ration—To make hens 
lay either give them a chance to get 
what nature requires or provide 
them with something that will take 
its place. If interested in this sub- 
ject. write for circular on Balanced 
Rations for Laying Hens. It is free. 


—W. F. Kazmeier, College Station, 
Texas. 





Making Fowls Lay in Cold Weather 
AARMERS who say they cannot 
make their hens lay in winter are 
generally more to blame for this than 
their hens. The fowls stop. laying 
when the cold months come because 
they do not get the proper feed to 
produce eggs under winter conditions. 
Winter egg production is one of the 
principal subjects treated in the new- 
est bulletin of the Clemson College 
Farmers’ Reading Course. It is Bul- 
letin No. 16, “Poultry Culture for 
South Carolina,” and may be obtained 
free by writing to Extension Division, 
Clemson College. 

This bulletin is by F. C. Hare, ex- 
tension poultry husbandman of Clem- 
son. In it he gives particular atten- 
tion to the establishment of a flock, 
poultry house construction, feeding 
for egg production, winter and sum- 
mer, and the diseases and insect ene- 
mies of fowls. It is written with a 
view especially of South Carolina 
conditions and should prove a handy 








poultry guide for farmers. 
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PRINTED STATIONERY 


IMustrated Stationery——Write for our new 
Illustrated Catalogue of farm and business 
stationery. It is free and a beauty. Dept. 
P, Oxford Orphanage, ©xford, N. 
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ee ROOFING 


‘Theideal roof for all outbuild- ae 
ings. Anybody can lay it; 

Rap i nearly fireproof; contains no 
H GRADE ‘tar nor pulp; wont stick in 

. rolls. 1-piece, strictly first 
gerade rolls of 108 sq. ft.-no 

seconds nor short lengths. 3 4 

a os ies cial e 

uaran y one largest 

oldreliable Richmond houses. & 99 


SMITH-COURTNEY CO. 
824 E. Cary St. RICHMOND, VA. 


0 
2 oly 








DON'T BUY UNTIL You bo. 


Chattanooga implement and Mig. Co., 
Ne, s ce ae Station, : Chattaneoga, Tean. 


woop HEATER 


Make the home comfortable this 
winter at almost no cost.” Our air- 
tight cobs. ste-any fuel ‘wood 

fomy etc.--any fu cept 
coal, Sheet steel with = pot 


- bottom. Quick heat easi 
Perfect as ey, ee SBe 
Write f oar new bg ane 5a bed 
“The South’s Mail Order Hou 


THE SPOTLESS co. 
275 SHOCKOE LANE, - RICHMOND, VA, 


‘Hotel Richmond 


q Richmond, Virginia’s, elegant, new and 
largest Fire Proof Hotel—In Heart of the 
City. Meet your friends at the Hotel Rich- 
mond—€1.50 per day up—Write for booklet 
and map of City. 
































nested ft 1912. 
onde ers. 
icent ehow-birds. 
Stock and Hatc 
pend for — free Mat ting and 


Box. F. Guyton, Ga, 


Tra 


WHITE LEGHORNS, 
RHODE ISLAND REDS, 
BUFF ORPINGTONS. 
DeWitt C. Bacon, 


fn 
100 two year hens, my best 


LEGHORN HENS breeders, 75 cents each. Will 


trade to farmers for common hens, two for three. 


Better get some. 
C. W. HUNT, R&R. 7, Charlotte, N. C. 


When writing to advertisers, say: ‘I-am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 
of all: advertising it carries.” 
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TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION IN 
LOCAL UNIONS 
DECEMBER—(1) Discussion: What Les- 

sons in Farming, Marketing and 
Farm Management Has Each Mem- 
ber Learned This Year? 

(2) Plans for Keeping Records and Ac- 
eounts Next Year. 











GREAT MEETING STATE FARM- 
ERS’ UNION 


Large Attendance, a Notable Pro- 
gram, Earnest Work and Deter- 
mined Plans for Future Distin- 
guish Durham Meeting—Important 
Resolutions Adopted 


GREAT meeting of the ‘North 
Carolina State Farmers’ Union 
in Durham last week is now to 

be followed by a genuine state-wide 

campaign for increasing membership 
and strengthening every lacal Union. 

We are referring editorially to the 
plans for New Year’s Day rallies. 
Here we need only tell in brief what 
was done in Durham. First, as to 
the personnel and spirit of the meet- 
ing: It was a fine looking body of 
sturdy, determined men, the propor- 
tion of young men who have enlisted 
in the fight for life being especially 
notable. As Lecturer Green says, 
they have joined the Union as they 
joined the church, not for a few years 
but as a lifetime job.. And the spirit 
of the meeting was superb. The mem- 
bers recognized the fact that after 
the revivalistic methods of organizing 
new locals some decline in member- 
ship is inevitable, but the report also 
came from every section that the men 
now in the organization are the true 
blue and pure gold sort who will do 
real codperation and will attract oth- 
er good men as members, insuring in 
North Carolina a permanent organi- 
zation, with qualities of permanence 
and power. 

Next a word as to the program. 
What everybody said was that it was 
“the best ever”. Of the invited speak- 
ers from outside the organization, 
only Chairman Lever failed to appear. 
Senator McLaurin made a, masterly 
address, .showing the benefits of 
South  Carolina’s warehouse law, 
which fired the Union with a deter- 
mination to get a law just as good for 
North Carolinas Dr. G. M. Cooper 
emphasized the value of community 
organization, and declared that the 
time has come when rural communi- 
ties must be given ‘the powers of in- 
corporation the same as town com- 
munities: Hon. Victor Bryant told of 
the extortions of the insurance trust, 
no state officer in North Carolina 
now having authority to lift his fin- 
ger to protect the people from un- 
fair rates. The address of John 
Sprunt Hill, of Durham, on Rural 
Credits should be widely read, and 
he will send a copy free to any 
applicant. If anybody had doubted 
whether North Carolina could en- 
force Race Segregation in land own- 
ership, his doubts were dispelled by 
the masterly address of Judge James 
S. Manning, formerly of the North 
Carolina Supreme Court, showing 
that the proposed amendment to the 
State Constitution does not -conflict 
with the National Constitution. And 
last, but not least, was Roland Beas- 
ley’s eloquent and profound address, 
showing how present taxation meth- 
ods promote tenancy and absentee 
landlordism. 

In matters of business, the dele- 
gates debated the re-establishment 
of the State Business Agency, but 
asain decided it better to develop 
neighborhood codperation enterprises 
and the selling features offered by 
Secretary Faires. “Plans were made 
for pushing the work of organization. 





The former officers were re-elected, 


except that the Chaplain, being ab- 
sent, was succeeded by Rev. G..M. 
Duke. 

The annual addresses of President 
Alexander and Lecturer Green won 
high praise. President Barrett was 
also a welcome visitor. All the com- 
mittees did their work well, but es- 
pecially notable was the report of the 
committee on rural credits, which we 
expect to publish in full next week. 
The following resolutions were 
adopted: 

“Be it resolved by the North Caro- 
lina State Farmers’ Union: 


Regarding Agriculture 


HAT we rejoice that our farmers 
are learning the lesson of diver- 
sification and living at home and not 
only making North Carolina a many 
crop state but a livestock and dairy 
state. We especially commend the 
increasing attention to livestock and 
to the establishment of creameries 
and cream routes and of cheese fac- 
tories in suitable mountain sections. 
2. We warn our people against the 
danger of increased cotton acreage 
next year and urge our state officials 
to cOdperate with other state Unions 
in taking steps against this danger. 
In view, too, of the fact that fertil- 
izers will be the highest in history, 
we urge farmers everywhere to make 
a special study of the soil needs of 
each section and stop once and for- 
ever the wasteful practice of using 
complete fertilizers in sections where 
one of the three elements may be 
dispensed with. 
Marketing Problems 


E THANK State and National 
Departments of Agriculture for 
the increasing attention they are 
giving, not only to crop production, 
but to crop marketing, and we urge 
farmers everywhere to form associ- 
ations for the grading and codper- 
ative marketing of all staple pro- 
ducts, with:a state warehouse system 
with Nationally licensed and super- 
vised graders and inspectors. 
4. We also commend the Federal 
Trade Commission for investigating 
the Cotton Buyers’ Trust. 


Country Life 


E RECOGNIZE the value of or- 
ganization for all good purposes 
and urge the establishment of farm 
women’s clubs in every neighborhood 


.to work as allies of the local Unions, 


and we further urge the establish- 
ment of community leagues whereby 
all the people of each community 
will meet in mass meeting once each 
quarter, or oftener, to prosecute 
through special committees and oth- 
erwise all the forward movements af- 
fecting community welfare. 

6. We appeal to the Legislature to 
make provision for incorporating ru- 
ral as well as urban communities. 

7. We favor increasing attention 
to the social and recreation side of 
country life, and urge local Unions to 
give this matter attention. 

8. We also commend the work of 
the State Committee on Community 
Service, and urge the State Depart- 
ments of Agriculture and Education 
to continue their support of it. 


Codperation Needed 


E URGE every local Union to 

take steps to form not only a 
marketing association and other 
forms of neighborhood codperation, 
but also local credit unions according 
to the plans enacted by the last Leg- 
islature at our request. 

10. We also urge farmers in every 
county to establish a mutual fire in- 
surance company, and farmers in ev- 
ery local to take advantage of this 
necessary form of insurance. We also 
ask the state President to name a 
committee to investigate the wisdom 
of establishing some form of sick or 
death benefit. 


THE PROGRESSIVE F: 


Public Affairs 


N PUBLIC affairs we urge farme 

to give special attention to 
character -of candidates who a 
brought out next year, and we fay 
putting more farmers in our Stop 
Legislature, and requiring attorney 
of public service corporations to seve 
er such connection before enterig 
the Legislature. 

12. We favor having the wis 
of organized farmers put squarely bg 
fore the platform committees of # 
various parties by providing that. 
committee be named to appear be a 
each such platform committee ag 
remind them of the eight most ; 
portant measures officially approyg 
by the State Farmers’ Union, as fol 
lows: 

First—Repeal 
crop lien. + 

Second—Provision for Race Se 
gation in Land Ownership. 

Third—A just and equitable _ 
tem of taxation, lightening the bys 
dens upon labor by putting a larg ae 
proportion on inheritances and mali 
ing constitutional provision for 4 
lower rate on resident than abse 
landlords, and a higher rate on 
held out of use. 

Fourth—Provision for 
ing rural communities. 

Fifth—The initiative and ref 
dum. 

Sixth—An anti-usury law and 
regulating banks as _ public‘ ser 


of the merchauil 


incorpo 


‘corporations. 


Seventh—Giving some official 
thority to regulate insurance rates, 
Eighth—A state warehouse systen 

13. In National affairs we urg 
concentrating all our energies j 
farmers just now upon a rural creds 
its bill with Government aid as fib 
eral as that European government 
have given Europeans rural credi 
systems, and securing a Fed e 
warehouse law. 

Other resolutions adopted may 
summarized as follows: 

1. For reform in cotton tare, 

2. Opposing increased expendit 
for navy and standing army, 

3. Declaring that no paper ca 
ing patent medicine ads, deserves 
confidence or support of Union men 

4. Naming a committee to § 
reductions on freight rates on tri 

5. Commending the tobacco m 
ufacturing enterprises started 5 
Union tobacco farmers. # 

6. Favoring publishing the sou 
of ammonia in fertilizers. 

7. Endorsing The Progressive F; 
mer. 

8 Thanking Durham citizens | 
Durham County Farmers’ Union 
their hospitality. 

9. Favoring the state furnish 


‘text-books at cost. 


Altogether it Was a great mee 
which will hearten«the members 
and clear the way for a great 
ward movement beginning Janua 


PRESIDENT ALEXANDER’S 
DRESS TO STATE UNION 





Discussion of Money Question, 
Credits and Military Preparati 


"Tee concluding portion of 
dent Alexander’s address to 
State Farmers’ Union deal 

National issues. We present 

with his discussion of these iss 
The most important question 

fore the people today is how! 
break up the money trust by reste 
ing to the people their constitu 

right, not only to coin money 2 

regulate the value of it, to dis 

it. ; 

A North Carolina Congres 

said to me three years ago that 

National banking law is the crime ge 

the century.” This law has J 

amended since that remark was 

and in some respects is greatl 

proved. But it still retains that 

just, unconstitutional provision 
der which that most important 
public utilities, money, is turn 

to private corporations fof PD 

profit, to distribute and re 

value of as it suits their inté 





Bturday, November 27, 1915] 


Let us look at some of the results’ 
this money monopoly and other: 


Méombinations. and monopolies that 
Swere made possible through the con- 
ol of money and credit. I will quote 
t from the report of the Govern- 
nt Commission on Industrial Rela- 
ons. After a thorough investiga- 
on this Commission réports that 44 
nilies were found that had an an- 
yal income, each family, equal to 
aggregate annual wages of one 
ndred thousand working men; that 
per cent of the population owned 
pre than 60 per cent of the total 
alth; that 60 per cent of the popu- 
tion owned less than 5 per cent of 
e wealth; that tenantry and land- 
dism were increasing every year; 
‘that 37 per cent of the wives and 
others were compelled to go out 
nd work to help make a living for 
he family; that 25 per cent of chil- 
en were forced to leave school in 
seventh grade because of pover- 
; that babies of the poor die five 
mes as fast as those of the rich. 
These are just a few items from 
Pvhat report that I can recall from 
mory. We might add some facts 
other sources. Myron Herrick 
s the total indebtedness of the 
érican farmer amounts to more 
han six billions of dollars; that it 
yill all be dug within five years, and 
at he cannot pay the indebtedness; 
jat, all items counted, he is paying 
obably 9 or 10 per cent interest. 
Let us look nearer home. Practi- 
ally half of the farmers of North 
olina are,tenants, an increase of 
per cent within 20 years. The 
hite farmers of North Carolina own 
quarter of a million acres less land 
than they did 10 years ago. The pop- 
tion of the towns has increased 53 
ser cent, while that of the country 
mly 12 per cent. Many other facts 
nd figures along this line might be 
fiven, but these are enough. 
“Look at the other side of tlre pic- 
again and find that less than 
© dozen men own the great bulk of 
wealth of this nation, which la- 
with the aid of implements and 
fachinery has created. 
Rural Credits 


HIS harrowing story might be 
prolonged indefinitely, but let us 
at some of the remedies being 
gested. The one most talked and 
ritten about is “rural credits.” Ina 
general way the various bills may be 
t into three classes, to wit: loans 
ect from the National Government 
to the people; institutions organized 
hy the people with limited Govern- 
Ment aid; institutions organized by 
the people without any Government 
id or backing. This last named class 
would be absolutely worthless and 
puld not be considered for a mo- 
t. The second class with limited 
Government aid will not meet the 
eds of the people or relieve dis- 
| tressed conditions for many years to 
tome. 
The Hollis-Bulkley bill is of this 
(Second class and is the most talked 
of bill before the public. I have read 
©# over and over again and again and 

}give it as my candid opinion that if 

P*Macted into law it never will do full 
tice to the farming and laboring 
pple, and it will be many years be- 

any very general relief is ob- 
fained through its operations. 

The whole question of rural credits 
be presente to this convention 
Hon. John Sprunt Hill, who has 

yen it a great deal of study and in- 
igation. He will not indorse dir- 
loans from the Government to 
People because he is a banker. 

© will view the subject from the 
dpoint of a money lender, but he 

4 liberal one. 
€ opponents of bills of the direct 
class speak in derision of them 
N agricultural subsidy; class leg- 

#tion; paternalism; spoon fed, etc. 
yet our Government is issuing 

al Reserve notes, paper money, 
Saga part of our citizen- 

an €ir organized capacity, col- 
ively. And this is being done, 
@t-actual cost of printing, with- 
@ny interest. If it is right to is- 


sue money to.men collectively, with- 
out charge, why is it wrong to loan 
it direct to men individually at a low 
rate of interest? 


No, the whole system of banking | 


for private profit is wrong. The 
Government should operate the banks 
just as it does ‘the post offices in the 
interest and for the protection of all 
the people, turning the profits into 
the treasury of the people. 
Dangers of Militarism 
EFORE this 


closing address, 


which is already too long, let me | 


call your attention to the legislative 
program, as announced by the press, 
for the next Congress. Under the in- 
spiring and patriotic term “prepared- 
ness,” plans are being matured for 
another raid on the public treasury. 
Some papers have published the 
statement that it is an open secret 





that our President has been forced | 
into line on this army-navy program | 


against his better judgment. 


Be that | 


as it may, the people should voice | 


their opposition to it. We should op- 
pose every semblance of militarism: 
Germany’s “preparedness” launched 
the most terrible war of the world’s 
history. 


Where is the danger that demands 
this heavy expenditure? All of our 
possible enemies will be exhausted if 
not bankrupt before the end of that 
war. 


And who is behind this movement? 
Certainly not the people who would 
do the fighting if We were invaded by 
an enemy. Certainly not the people 
who will have to pay the bill,—and 
the program will require another 
bond issue, endless indebtedness to 
the money changers. 


The forces behind this program are | 





the contractors, ship builders, offi- | 


cers of the army and navy, invest- 
ment bankers, and the manufacturers 
of munitions of war. 


And there may | 


be a few cowards among the people | 
who are really afraid. But self-inter- | 


est is behind this proposition and by 
calling it “preparedness” they have 


| 


clothed it in the garb of righteous- | 


ness to mislead the people. 
All Together for the Good of All 


N CONCLUSION, let me say, this 

address is not presented in a spirit 
of criticism, though the tanguage 
may be critical. I hope that it will 
leave no sting. It is a frank state- 
ment of facts and conditions as I be- 
lieve them to be. If any proposition 
submitted is wrong, will some one 
show us the right? -We want the 
truth, and the truth shall make us 
free. j 


IT appeal to all classes for a more 
liberal spirit of codperation between 
classes in solving our apparent dif- 
ferences. Of course in the final 
“round up” we are all going to be 
governed by self-interest’ as we be- 
lieve it. But may we not. often be 
mistaken in our notion of self-inter- 
est? Where the social and industrial 
life of a commonwealth is made up of 
several classes, all of which are es- 
sential to a highly developed civiliza- 
tion, is it possible that some of the 
classes can have permanent prosper- 
ity at the expense and deterioration 
of other classes? Does not exper- 
ience covering long periods of time 
prove that prosperity to be perma- 
nent must be general to all classes 
essential to society? 


That agriculture has been discrim- 
inated against and imposed upon by 
the Government and by other callings 
cannot be successfully disproved. The 
Government.census reports prove it. 
How much longer can this continue 
without endangering the safety of 
the whole superstructure?) We must 
go up together or in time we will go 
down together. 

Do these words of Macaulay find 
afiy response in the hearts of men 
today ?— 

“Then none was for a party; 

Then all were for the state; 
Then the great men helped the poor 
And the poor men lov’d the great: 
Then lands were fairly portioned; 
Then spoils were fairly sold; 


The Romens were like brothers 
TA the Brave days of old.” 
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Use Your Whole 
House this Winter 


ON’T let cold weather 
lock you upin oneroom. 

A Perfection Smokeless Oil 
Heater will bring glowing 
warmth and cheer to every 
room of the house. With the 


Perfection Heater near, you 
can dress in comfort, clean in com- 
fort, set the table in comfort,.and 
live in comfort generally. 

The Perfection gives 10 hours of 
glowing warrfith on one gallon of 
oil Clean—quick— convenient. 
Use Aladdin Security Oil or Diamond 


White Oil to obtain best results in Oil 
Stoves, Lamps and Heaters. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(New Jersey) 
BALTIMORE 





Was! D, 
Norfolk, Va. 
Richmond, Va. 


Look for the Tri- 
angle Trademark. 


In many styles and 
sizes at hardware 
and general stores 
everywhere. 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Charlestoa, W. Va. 
Charleston, S. C. 





Highest award 
Pararna-Pacifis 
































= 
PECANS GRAPES 


We can for immediate acceptance offer some special bargains in budded 
and grafted pecans of the best varieties, also prape of best varieties and a full 
line of other Nursery stock. Write the Old Reliable Greensboro Nurseries 
when you want the best in the Nursery line. 


| JOHN A. YOUNG & SONS, 








Greensboro, N. C. “ 








. When writing to advertisers say: “I am writing you as an advertiser in 
The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all advertis- 
ing it carries.’’ 
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BREEDERS’ CARDS 
AND 
FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 

(4 Cente a Word, Cash With Order) 

‘We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department 
our Raleigh edition (covering Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida 
and Georgia), and in this style type, at 
the rate of 4 cents @ word, each inser- 
tion, If advertisement is to appear once, 
send 4 cents a word; if twice, 3 cents; 
four times, 16 cents a word, etc. Each 
word, number or initial (including each 
word, number or initial in name and 
address) counts as a separate word. Ad- 
vertisements mot accepted without cash 
with order, If the rate seems high, re- 
member it would cost you $1,600 for 
postage alone to send a letter to each of 
the 80,000 homes to which we carry your 
ad at this low rate. Stamps accepted 
for amounts less than $1, 

Rates for combined editions made 
known on application. 

















tn The Progressive Farmer. 


you wish your advértisement to appear. 





, MAIL ADVERTISING COPY TWO WEEKS AHEAD 


Everybody who has anything to sell that farmers ought to buy should advertise 
Our guarantee back of your advertisement helps bring 
buyers. , Write us for rates, enclosing references, 

Don’t get your copy to us one day and expect to see.it in print the next. 
cent years we have had to omit thousands of dollars worth of advertising on account 
of its reaching us after all the advertising space in the current issue had been taken, 

To insure insertion always mail your copy and order two weeks before the date 


In re- 








Registered Duroc-Jersey hogs. Best breed- 
ing, special prices. L. A. Holmes, Ranger, 
Georgia. 

Registered Duroc boars, gilts, choice pigs. 


Best b ceeding. Reasonable prices, Claude 
Jenkins, Shelbyville, Tenn. 


Big, Bouncing, Pure-bred Duroc-Jersey 
Pigs—11 weeks, $190. Address, Manager, 
Sans Souci Farm, Route 7, Concord, N. C. 

oO. I. C's. 

O. I. C. Hogs—Registered, all ages. 

sey Bros., Crouse, N. C. 
POLAND-CHINAS 














Ram- 








| ‘MACHINERY | 


Brand new International nine-knife stalk 
cutter complete, $26. A. Swain Bro., Ply- 
mouth, N. C, 


For Sale—Fairbanks gasoline engine two 
and one-half hore-power cheap. James Ca- 
son, Piedmont, 8. C. 


Capitalize Your Brook—With Hydraulic 
Ram, brook pumps water, continually cut- 
ting expenses, saving labor. Illustrated 
booklet free. Hydraulic Ram Co., Harris- 
burg, Pa. 


| HELP WANTED | 


Chauffeurs get $18 week. Earn while learn- 
ing. Sample lessons free. Franklin Instit- 
ute, Dept. D806, Rochester, N. Y. 


Railway Mail Clerks Wanted—-Commence 
$75 month. Sample examination questions 
free, Franklin Institute, Dept. D214, Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 


Wanted—Experienced dairyman. Married, 
sober, honest, industrious, good milker, to 
take charge of dairy in suburbs of city. 
References exchanged. Sam’! Hairston, We- 
nonda, Va. 


Wanted—Permanent Agents, in every 
township to promote sales of articles used 
in every home. Reference required. Addi- 
son Mercantile Co., Room 60 Willoughby 
Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind, 


Salesman—For high-class Tobacco Fac- 
tory. Experience unnecessary. 
and promotion for steady workers. 
plete instructions sent you. Piedmont To- 
bacco Co., Danville, Va., ‘‘Box Q-23.”’ 





























Pure-bred Poland-China pigs, 10 to 12 
weeks old. Apply F. T. Meacham, Rt. 4, 
Iredell Farm, Statesville, N. C. 


YORKSHIRES 


Registered Large Yorkshires—-A very 
handsome boar two years old, bred sows and 
fall pigs. It will pay you to write to us. 
Cherokee Farm, Chatham, Va. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


Angus Cattle—Both sexes, all ages, best 
strains. ~Correspondence and inspection in- 
vited. Rose Dale Stock Farms, Jefferson- 
ton, Va. 

a HOLSTEINS 

Beacondale Herd—Pure-bred, registered, 
Holstein cattle. D. 8S. Jones, Newport, News, 
Virginia, 

Registered Holstein Calves—Fine bred 
ealves for sale, Herd tuberculin tested by 
U. S. Government. Write J. P. Taylor, Or- 
ange, Va. 























ROCKS 
Ringlet Rock cockerels, 8 months. Best 


strain, pure blood, .Beauties at $1. A. T. 
Boyd, Ocala, Fla, . 


Hickson’s Barred Plymouth Rocks win 
three first and three seconds and silver cup 
best display Richmond State Fair. Great- 
est show ever in South over nine thousand 
birds. Stock for sale, prices low. Write 
quick. M. B. Hickson, Lynehburg, Va. 


WYANDOTTES 


Wyandottes for Sale—Pullets 
Mrs. J. M. Calton, 














Partridge 
and cockerels $1 each. 
Bostic, N. C. 


White Wyandottes—Good 
cockerels at reasonable price. 
rick, Shelby, N. C. 


TURKEYS 
Bourbon Red turkeys for sale. 
Honaker, Draper, Va. 





pullets and 
Frank Ham- 








Mrs. E. J. 


For Sale—Mammoth Bronze Turkeys. Big 
bones and big feet. L. B. Aull, Dyson, 8S. C. 


Bourbon Red Turkeys—Easy to raise. For 
prices, write Mrs, Chas. Nicholson, Stage 
Junction, Va. 


Pure-bred Bourbon Red Turkeys—Extra 
fine ones. Strictly $3 each. Woodside Farm, 
Boomer, N. C. 


Spring hatched Mammoth Bronze Turkeys 
—Toms $3.50; hens $2.50. E. S. Sellers, 
Kings Mountain, N. C. 

Mammoth Bronze Turkeys of Quality— 
Toms, five dollars; hens, three; trio, ten. C, 
Cc. Gurley, Route 2, Pikeville, N. C 




















At a Bargain—Two young Holstein bulls, 
ready for service, sired by Edgemore Neth- 
erlands Segis, No. 103746, dams pure-bred 
but unregistered cows that milked 7 gallons 
in dairy. Oak Hill Stock and Dairy Farm, 
Wenonda, Va. 





JERSEYS 


Fifteen Bred Jersey Heifers for Sale—Also 
two fine bulls, -Groome & Sons, Gr boro, 





PEAFOWLS 
Wanted Peafowl, state number, age, sex 
and price. Miss Marie Boatwright, Monetta, 
South Carolina. 
MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 
Prize winners, White Orpingtons and 


White Leghorns for sale. Mrs. R. D. Thomp- 
son, Houston, Va. 
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One Million Frostproof: Early- Jersey Wakes 
field Cabbage Plants—Best selected, re 
now. - Prices $1.25 per 1,000; 6,000 at $1 
1,000; 10,000 or more»75c. per-1,000; f. ong 
Wilmington, N.C,  T. C. Morris, East Wij. 
mington, N. C. , pa 


Frost Proof Cabbage Plants—Grown und 4 
the Blue Ridge Foothills; are hardier. Sena 
60c for 200, $1 for 500, postpaid; 75c for § 
$1.25 for 1,000, $4 for 4,000, $8.50 for 10,6 
charges collect, 
Charlotte, N. C, 


Cabbage Plants—Satisfaction guarante : 








‘Charleston Wakefield, Jersey Wakefield ang” 


Flat Dutch. By express, 500 75c; 1,000 $1,255. 
5,000 or more -90c per 1,000. By mail, 599. 
$1; 1,000 $2. Will ship immediately, A 

is all I ask. . E, Rabun; Tifton, Ga. 


Frost-proof Cabbage Plants—Early Je 
Wakefield, Charleston Wakefield, Suceg 
All Seasons; one thousand to three thous; 
$1.25;. four thousand. to ten thousand 
eleven thousand and over 7ic. Oxford 
phan Asylum, Dept. B, Oxford, N. C. 


Cabbage Plants—Early Jersey, Charlegtgn 
Wakefield, Succession and Flat Dutch, reg; 
now. Prices by express, $1.25 per thow 
Lots of 5,000 or over, $1 per thousand; 
postpaid, $1. Satisfaction guaranteed 
money refunded. Acree Brothers, Albany, 
Georgia, 











Cabbage Plants— Frost-proof — Million: 


Type Wakefield, Succession Earl : 
’ ’ te 
Dutch, By express 1,000 $1.50; 5 
$1.25 a thousand. ‘a uae 
directions free, 
North Carolina, 


Cabbage Plants—Open air grown 
frost-proof, guaranteed.- Varieties: Chart 
ton Wakefield, Jersey Wakefield, Succeasj 
Flat Dutch, by express 500, 75c; 1,000, $1, 
5,000 to 10,000, $1 per 1,000. Parcel i 
prepaid, 35c per 100; 500, $1.25. Ready now, 
M. M. Bagwell, Rt. 1, Piedmont, S. Cc, : 


Davis Frost-proof Cabbage Plants—Th; 
reasons why you should plant them, Ff 
they are grown from the best seed co; 
$1.50 to $2.40 per pound. Second, they 
@ month younger than plants grown outsid 
of Florida. Third, they are grown in 
porous soil and better rooted. Write 
prices, J: R. Davis, Bartow, Florida. 


Frost Proof Charleston Wakefi 
Wakefield and Early toh Coal 
eg va 1,000; 

so ondike and Missionary str: 
plants @ $1.50 per 1,000... Al of a 
shipped promptly in any quantity and 
isfaction guaranteed. Special prices to Un 
ion members or club orders. Elroy y 
Chadbourn, N, C., 


Ford Plant Co., High’Pof 











ots or oy, 





North Carolina, 


For Sale or Exchange—One registered Jer- 
sey bull, four years old, price $75. Or would 
exchange for a bull of as high breeding. Also 
one Jersey heifer six months old, price $50, 
f. o b. Flat Rock. J. P. Jones, Box 135, 
East Flat Rock, N. C, 








Farmers Wanted—$75 month. Men and 
women. U.S. Government jobs. Short hours, 
Easy work. Common education sufficient. 
Write immediately for list of positions now 
obtainable. Franklin Institute, Dept. D215, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Agents—Here’s the Best Line of food fla- 
vors, perfumes, toilet preparations, etc., ever 
offered. No capital needed. Complete out- 
fits furnished free to workers. Write today 
for full particulars. American Products Co., 
3455 Third St., Cincinnati, O. 


Big strong men are wanted to read The 
Prisoner of Zenda that started in a recent is- 
sue of The Progressive Farmer. It’s a tale of 
adventure and love—of sacrifice, honor and 
duty well performed, Gather your children 
and the good wife around you and read this 
story aloud. It’s clean, high-class and worth 
while and will make many a dreary night 
pass pleasantly and profitably. Good liter- 
ture is character-building, 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES | 


Write today for information about our 
Bookkeeping, Banking, and Shorthand 
courses. Superior advantages. Board at 
low rates. Va. Commercial & Shorthand 
College, Inc., Lynchburg, Virginia, 


Lducated Young Men—Study Bookkeeping, 
Banking, Shorthand. Scholarship earned 
~while taking course or paid $10 monthly 
from salary. Position guaranteed $600-$900. 
Railroad fare deducted. Piedmont Business 
College, Lynchburg, Va. 


3 LIVESTOCK a 


BERKSHIRES 


Registered Berkshire Pigs—Fox Brothers, 
Sevierville, Tenn. 


Choice Berkshire boars and bred gilts. N. 
E. Hayes, Duprees, Va. 


Registered Berkshires—Short nose. Stone 
Gate Farm, Petersburg, Va. 


Registered Berkshire Pigs—Unrelated. A. 
J. Merrell & Son, Leicester, N. C. 


Big Bone Berkshire Pigs—Going at $10 a 
pair. Oak Ridge Farm, Chapel Hill, N. C, 


- A Bargain—Young Berkshire sows, far- 
rowed once, $25. J. F. Pollard, Greenville, 
North Carolina. 


Berkshire Pigs—Short nose and big bone. 
Write for prices and guarantee. Locheil 
Farm, Hillsboro, N. C. 


Registered Berkshires—Pigs, 
open gilts, service boars $35. , 
Farm, Troutmans, N. C. 


Berkshires—Write me for a fancy-bred 
pig, cholera immuned. One young boar ready 
for service. F. H. James, Jr., Round Hill, Va. 


Registered Berkshire Pigs—aA fine lot, be- 
tween three and four months old. Bred 
right and fed right. H, S, Branch, Berzelia, 
Georgia. 


For Sale—Registered Berkshires of quali- 
ty. Extra fancy sow pigs. All boar pigs 
sold. Money and express charges refunded 
if not entirely satisfactory. Chas, L, Todd, 
Box 209, Richmond, Va. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


Overstocked—Duroc-Jerseys 
Ro Boyd, Randolph, Va. 

Duroc-Jersey pigs and gilts of quality. 
Riverside Farm, Bracey, Va. 


Duroc-Jerseys—Six months old, $15 and 
$20 each. J. E. Craig, Laneaster, S. C, 















































bred gilts, 
Ridgecrest 

















very cheap, 











HORSES AND JACKS 


Pure-bred Percheron mares, stallions, fil- 
lies, for sale at good grade horse prices. 
Write to C. A, Alexander & Co., Harriston, 
Virginia, 








DOGS 


Fine registered Collie pups for sale. H. 
R. Birchett, Lebanon, Tenn, 

Two extra good fox hounds, $25; opossum 
dogs $10 each, L. V. Harris, Otter Creek, 
N.C. 











Pure-bred Male Shepherd Dogs and Pups— 
Prices reasonable. Jones Farm, Kershaw, 
South Carolina. _ eee 

TWO OBR MORE BREEDS 

Pure-bred Southdown sheep, Essex hogs, 
and Collie pups for December shipment. L. 
G. Jones, Tobaccoville, N. C, 


For Sale or Exchange—25 sheep. Will 
exchange for registered Hereford bull calf. 
J. I. Corbett, Ivanhoe, N. C. 


For Sale—One-fourth Berkshire and % 
Poland-China pigs for sale. 10 weeks old 
for $10 pair. Frank Hickman, New Church, 
Virginia. f 


[ POULTRY AND EGGS | 


ANCONAS 


A limited number Ancona cockerels, Shep- 
pard’s strain to be sold at sacrifice. Hay- 
tokah Poultry Yards, Chula, Va. 


LEGHORNS 


White and Brown Leghorn hens, pullets 
and cockerels. Paul Pearson, Charlotte, 
North. Carolina, 


Single Comb White 
Pure-bred of selected strains. Splendid in- 
dividuals. Awarded ist and 2nd prizes Cen- 
tral Carolina Fair, $1 each. Sunrise Farm, 
Greensboro, N. C. 


Few White Leghorn Cockerels, Tom Bar- 
rons famous trap nested strain, pen headed 
by brother to ‘“‘Baroness 4th” of the 282-egg 
record fame. Write for prices, Cedar Poul- 
try Yards, New Bern, N. C. : : 


ORPINGTONS 


White Orpingtons—Prize-winning, heavy 
layers, Order quick. Midnight Poultry 
Farms,, Asheboro, N, C. ; 





























Leghorn cockerels. 











Hundred Dark Cornish and Light Brah- 
mas. Must sell in thirty days. Exhibition 
and utility. Secretary, Ranger, Ga, 


Fine Barred Plymouth Rock Cockerels, 
$1.50 and $2.00. Also Bourbon Red Turkeys 
direct from originator. Uraha Poultry Farm, 
Rich Square, N. C. 


| SEEDS AND PLANTS 


BEANS 











COTTON P 


Toole’s Improved cotton seed, 
Toole, Aiken, 8. C. be 


LESPEDEZA 
We have limited quantity of new 
recleaned Lespedeza seed for sale, 
B. A, Price, Ethel, La, 
PEAS 


Before buying cowpeas, get our 
Luther Cobb & Co., Culberson, N. CG, 











writ 











Wanted — Velvet Beans —Any quantity. 
Quote best price and say how many you 
have, King Pharr, Catherine, Ala, 


For Sale—The celebrated 100-day Speckle 
Velvet Beans $2.50 per bushel. They will 
grow on poor land, better on rich land, make 
more feed and improve your land at same 
time. Ask for prices on big lots. F. A. 
Bush, Richland, Ga, 


CABBAGH 


For Sale—Very best cabbage plants. Lead- 
ing varieties $1 1,000. I. L. Trogdon, Cli- 











max, N, 


Cabbage Plants—$1 per thousand; $5,000 
or more 75c. B. C. Lambeth, High Point, 
North Carolina. 





PECANS 


2 tong peste ea Best varieties. Peael 
rees 6 cents. rite for catalog. H ; 
Nurseries, Hartwell, Ga. _ “— 


Pecan Trees—When properly grown. hi 
@ wealth of pleasure as well as of profit i 
store for those who grow them. Do you 
want to know why? A card will bring 
information. J. B. Wight, Cairo, Ga, 











ed varieties only. Specialist for over thirty 
years. A postal brings beautifully illustr; 
free catalog describing our 600-acre. Pec 
Nurseries and Orchards. Address The G, 
Bacon Co., Box C. DeWitt, Ga. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 








Cabbage Plants—Frost-proof, $1 thousand, 
Immediate delivery. South Georgia Plant 
Company, Seville, Ga, 


Frost Proof Cabbage Plants—$1 per thou- 
and, Parcel Post, 25c per hundred, South- 
eastern Plant Co., Charleston, S. C, 


Frost Proof Cabage Plants—$1 per thou- 
sand. Parcel post. 25c per hundred, Ernest 
W. King, 41 Bee St., Charleston, S. C. 


300 Frost-proof Early Jersey Wakefield 
Cabbage plants, 50 cents by parcel post pre- 
paid. Oakdale Plant Co., Marshville, N. C. 


Frost-proof Cabbage Plants—All varieties. 
75c per 1,000; $1 parcel post ist and 2nd 
zones. Alamance Plant Company, Elon Col- 
lege, N. C. 


Cabbage Plants to Local Unions and 
Truckers Our Specialty—We have a fine lot. 
Write for special prices. Union Plant Co.,, 
Marshville, N. C, 


Nice Large Cabbage Plants—Charleston 
Wakefield and Succession, best early varie- 
ties. One dollar thousand; 5,000 at 90c. R. 
F, Vermillion, Hodges, S. C. 


Charleston Wakefield and Succession Cab- 
bage plants, 1 to 3,000, $1 per 1,000; 4 to 
7,000, 90c per 1,000; 8,000 and over, 85c 
per 1,000. Donalds Plant Co., Donalds, S. C. 


For Sale—Cabbage Plants—Best varieties; 
for immediate shipment; $1.25 per 1,000. 
Special price large lots. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Springdale Farm, Monroe, N, C., 
Box 298. 





























REDS 


Pure-bred Rhode Island Red Roosters and 
Cockerels—$1.50 each, Mrs, 8S. I. Moss, 
Creedmoor, N. C. 





1,000,000 Early Jersey Wakefield Cabbage 
Plants—1,000, $1. Ready; April headers, 
lasting until August. Seed sown late which 
insures heading. Frazier Plant Co., Kates- 
ville, N. Cc. 





Beautiful Single Comb Red male—winner 
Charlotte and other shows, $5, Sadie Cov- 
ington, Wadesboro, N. C. 


Single Comb Red Cockerels—Nice bunch 
late ‘hatched pullets for sale. All of excep- 
tional quality. C. M. Waff, Franklin, Va. 


For Sale—Pure-bred Rose Comb Rhode Is- 
land Reds. Awarded first prizes at Raleigh 
and Charlotte fairs: David Griggs,.Wades- 
boro, N. C. 


Single Comb Rhode Island Reds—Have 
just won at great N. C. State Fair, trophy 
for best pen in show,—all varieties, Won 
State Cup two years in. succession, The 
leading Southern strain, fine layers—prize 
winners. Eventually you will have this 
strain. Why not now? Pullets $1 up; cock- 
erels $1.50 up; trios $3.50 up; pens $5.50 ‘up. 
Exhibition pens, or singles, Write W. A. 
Leslie, Morganton, N. C. 











Frost Proof Cabbage Plants—Early Jersey 
and Charleston Wakefield, thousand, $1. Spe- 
cial prices on large lots. Prepaid post, hun- 
dred, 20c. J. M. Huffman, Route 2, Box 30, 
Hickory, N. C 


Fine Frostproof Cabbage Plants by parcel 
post. Jersey Wakefield, Charleston Wake- 
field and Succession, 1,000 for $1 postpaid, 
100 for 15c, postpaid. R, O. Parks, Ulah, 
North Carolina. 


Frost Proof Cabbage Plants—Thirty mil- 
lion strong, hardy fleld-grown plants now 
ready. , Orders shipped same day received. 
Free of disease and nut grass. Varieties: 
Early Jersey Wakefield, Large Type Charlies- 
ton Wakefield, Flat Dutch, Succession, Drum 
Head and Sure Head, Prices: 1,000 to 5,000, 
$1.25 per thousand; 5,000 to 10,000, 90c per 
thousand; over 10,000, 75c per thousand. By 
parcel post, $2 per thousand, prepaid. Bruce 








For Sale—Strawberry plants. $1.75 1, 
or 25c 100 postpaid. B. M. Hinshaw, Ran 
dleman, N. C. 


Missionary Strawberry Plants—One hun 
dred, 80c, postpaid. Express, 
one thousand, $2.25. Write us your wants, 
Norfolk Plant Company, Norfolk, Va. - 


Improved Lady ~..Thompson’s Strawberry 
Plants—Biggest yielders. 
Best time to plant now. Fine plants $1500; 
$1.75 thousand. 2,000 up $1.50 thousand 
Leslie Bolick, Conover, N. C, 


Strawberries of ‘‘Top Notch” quality brin 
top notch prices. Our Giant Four fur 
the biggest and best strawberries from April 
until snow flies. Free booklet. Wakefield 
Plant Farm, Charlotte, North Carolina, ~~ 

















Learn About Marvelous Sudan Grass—The 
most profitable forage crop ever grown if 
United States, Farmers make $20—$100 
an acre on hay, and ) 
acre on seed, Biggest tonnage per act 
high-class hay known. Wonderful dr 
resister. ‘You never have. to buy feed for 
your stock. As catch-crop, 
loss into sure profit. Get the only @ 
tative book on Sudan-—how to plant, cultl 
vate and harvest. Packed fall of val 
information for every farmer. Price 26 
stamps. David B. Clarkson, Robstown, f@ 


VETCH rs 
Augusta Vetch—l5e pound, delivered. 


seeds perfectly. Plant until February. 
E. Lambert, Darlington, Ala, 


MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PF 


Cabbage, Lettuce, Onion and Ce 
Plants—$1 per 1,000. 
Oaklin Farm, Salisbury, N. C. 


Amoor River Privet Hedge Plants. 
green—Fine rooted plants~$2 hundred. 
now. Leslie Bolick, Conover, N. © 


Pure Georgia Ribbon Cane Syrup im 
gallon barrels, 40 cents per gallon, (8 
with order. A. N. Hester, Climax, Ga 

Cobbler Seed Potatoes—Virginia and Wi 
grown. Soja beans, cabbage plants. pe 
for prices, Norfolk Plant Company, 
folk, Va, 


Amoor River (evergreen) hedge, 1-year, 
to 4 feet, well rooted, $2.25, 2-year, ® 
several times cut back, $2.75 per Bi 
Reynolds Nursery Co., Winston-Salem, > 


Frostproof Cabbage Plants—26e° hu 
500, $1; 1,000, $1.50, postpaid—Expre 
thousand; 5,000, $5; 10,000, $7.50. 
berry plants, 50c 100; $2 thou 
water Plant Company, Franklin, 



































Wholesale Plant Company, Valdosta, Ga. 





Wakefield Plant Farm, | 


Early Jersey Wakefield, Charleston Large — 


Price lists and cultural 


Paper Shell Pecan Trees—Thoroughly teste 


Finest quality, 


SUDAN GRASS a 


$300—$700° an — 
of 


Strawberry, $2500 ~ 
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Saiurdey, ‘hoveuter-2 ‘j915} 
Free Traveling Libraries for Our - 
North Carolina Readers 


OMPARATIVELY few people in 

North Carolina realize the value 
of the work that is now being done 
by the State Library Commission. 
-This work was begun in the state at a 
comparatively recent period, and so 
‘rapid has been its growth and its re- 
sults have been so very gratifying 
that I desire to speak briefly of a few 
of its activities. 

The traveling library is. perhaps the 
most important work of the Commis- 
sion and one which has accomplished 
the most far-reaching results. These 
traveling libraries are made up of 
36 volumes, each substantially cloth- 
bound. The books in all these librar- 
ies were carefully selected and in 
them may be found books suited to 
the needs of the entire family, books 
for children, books for grown-ups, 
and books for those of more mature 
years. 

The Secretary of the Commission 
informs us that these libraries have 
gone into 35 counties and to 52 places, 
and as an indication of the extent to 
which these books are being read, 
the first library at one station had a 
circulation of 122 and the second one 
sent had a circulation of 326. It must 
“be understood that these figures do 
not indicate the actual number of 
times the books were read, for in 
nearly if not in all cases where a 
book is borrowed by just one mem- 
ber of the family, and hence is count- 
ed but once, it is read by the entire 
family. The place to which a library 
goes is called a station, and practi- 
cally all of these stations show a de- 
cided gain in the number of readers 
when a library goes the second time. 

These traveling libraries are filling 
a long felt want in many of the rural 
districts in North Carolina. They 
have supplied many schools and 
homes with good reading niatter and 
no doubt have done much good in 
many ways. It is scarcely possible 
that the amount expended in this 
work could be used to better advan- 
tage anywhere or in any other way, 
and the state appropriation should be 
materially. increased. 

Another important feature of the 
work is the debate libraries which 
have been sent to over 70 counties of 
the state and to nearly 200 places. 
One hundred and thirty-five libraries 
on 60 subjects were available. 

Other package libraries are circu- 
lated in nearly 40 counties of the 
state and were loaned mostly to irdi+ 
viduals. 

Another interesting phase of the 
work is the farmers’ library. This 
wofk has just been commenced, but 
already these collections, consisting 
of 12 volumes each, have gone into 
12 counties of the state. One com- 
munity receiving one of these librar- 
ies reported that 68 people from 12 
families read the books and that on 
an average each book was read 11 
times. 

The State’ Board of Agriculture 
made an appropriation to this work, 
and it is very gratifying to know that 
the people in the rural sections of the 
State are showing their appreciation 
in such a way. These libraries can 
indeed be made exceedingly helpful 
and one should be placed within 
gg of every farmer in North Caro- 
ina, 

If interested in getting either a 
free traveling library, farmers’ li- 
brary, or package library, write Miss 

innic W. Leatherman, Secretary N. 
C. Library Commission, Raleigh. She 
is paid by the state and is as anxious 
to help you as you are to get help. 

C. C. WRIGHT, 

Member North Carolina 

State Library Commission. 





MARK WASN’T GOING 


stork Twain was talking to some friends 
en the conversation finally touched upon 
ee orehip of the Shaksperean plays. 
h hen T get to Heaven,” said the great 
umorist, “I am going to ask Will Shak- 
isd whether he really wrote these plays.” 
Bhs: ut,” said one of the party, “perhaps 
poabeare will not be in Heaven.” 
& moment of contemplation Mark 
Sald: “That’s so. You ask him.” 





WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 
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the river. 


Trojan Ericas, Ballindalloch K. Pride 


sale that has been staged this year. 


are high-class herd headers, 
age from 14 months to two years old. 


stamp of approval, 
in any herd in America. 


Pierce, A, A. Armstrong, S. Meivin, J. 


heads each respective herd, 
tributors farms, 


Auctioneers: 
COL. SILAS IGO and 
JOHN A. HANSON. 





BREEDERS’ 


Aberdeen- 
Cattle Auction, 


At the National Stock Yards 
Sales Pavilion; Barn 5, 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 8, 1915, 
EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. 


Head of the best Top-notchers ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
Cattle that have been sold this season cast of 


They represent the most fashionable families and they are teeming in the 
blood of the most marvelous animals the breed has ever produced:—Blackbirds, 


Mothers, Heather Blooms, Zarz’s Barbaras and other families that are popular 
They are the very cream of the well known breeders and exhibitors. The indi- 
viduality and the blood lines of this offering will equal any breeders or draft 


There are over 20 bulls in this offering; every one is of serviceable age; many 
fit to head any herd in the land, 
They are the low-down, beefy type, weil 
developed and have quality to satisfy the critical cattle judge. 
in the market foratop-notcher bull to head a herd of pure-bred cattle, will find 
just the kind of a bull listed in this consignment that he is looking for. 
farmer or the range man who is in the market for a bull or a carload, to sire 
the market-topping steer will find his needs in this sale. 


There will be about 45 cows and heifers in this offering that wear the very 
There is not an animal but that will be fit to take to a place 


They are contributed by the very best and most con- 
structive breeders in the state of Illinois—Judge John S. Goodwin, 


Every cow of a breeding age will have a calf at foot or be bred to the bull which 
Very few of these cattle have ever been off the con- 


There will be cataloged several strictly choice yearling heifers. 
For further information and catalogs, address, 


M. A. JUDY, Sales Manager, 
West Lebanon, Ind. 
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of Aberdeen, Pride of Aberdeen, Queen 


They range in 
Every breeder 


The 


Stanley R. 


& W. D. Mobley, A. Middleton & Son. 











SHORTHORNS 





ad 


'SHORTHORNS 


Our herd is one of the most famous in Amer- 
th: Scotch 














HEREFORDS 
HEREFORD BULLS for 


CATTLE cite Highest 


from me. G6. F. 
. 


Post, Clarke County, 


casnmeeany aSnereee CATTLE, 
GILTNER prose” ea *Tantacnes, Sty 


HORSES, JACKS, ETC. 


JACKS, SADDLERS, 
and PERCHERONS. 


Always a lot of Kent 

Mammoth Jacks, Jenne’ 

die and Percheron Sta’ lions, 

curtis prot a nh and High- 

coring your wants." 

The Cook Farms, Lexington, Ky. Box 436 E. 
The Leading Breeds of 

HORSES CATTLE AND HOGS 


Some special bargains in Jersey bull calves. 
The Rockingham Pure-bred Live Stock Associa’ 
Dayton, Virginia. 


BEEF 
Both 

















POLAND-CHINAS 


FOR SALE—B: Poland. 
and Polled Durham Cattle Write man 
E. W, JONES, Woodlawn, Va. 











$1.50 pays for your own renewal one year 
and The Progressive Farmer one year for a 
new subscriber, 





MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 


Earliest Strawberry Plant im Cultivation, 
postpaid anywhere, 1 dozen, c; 100, 60c; 
500, $2; 1,000, $3.50. Frost-proof Solid 
South and Early. Jersey Wakefield Cabbage 
Plants, postpaid anywhere, 100, 35c; 200, 50c; 
500, $1; 1,000, $1.50. , Express, 1,000, $1,25; 


5,000, $5; 10,000, $9.. W. C. Asbury, Lincoln- 
ton; Cc. 








Seed Corn for Sale—We are liquidating 
our business, therefore offer our seed corn 
at a very low price, $1.50 per bushel. We 
have a hard corn which made 40 bushels to 
the acre without fertilizer during a dry sea- 
son; no- telling what the yield would be 
with good seasons and fertilizer. Owl Com- 
mercial, Quincy, Fla. 


Extra Early Jersey, Large Charleston, 
Wakefield, Succession and early Flat Dutch 
cabbage plants ready for shipment. $1.25 
per thousand, by express; lots 5,000 and 
over, $1.00 per thousand; 500 postpaid, $1. 
Strawberry plants $2.50 per thousand, If 
you expect prompt shipment order direct 
from the grower. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
The Jefferson Farms, Albany, Georgia. 


| MISCELLANEOUS _ | 


Fence Posts— Locust and chestnut, 
sizes. J. E. Praison, Rockliff, N. C. 


For Sale—Cedar Posts, fifteen cents each. 
Fence your farm, R. Brown, 1000 Col- 
lege St., Oxford, N. C, 


Cabbage Plants—$1 per thousand. Will 
exchange for poultry, pigs, peas, etc. Oak- 
lin Farm, Salsbury, N. C. 


Drain Tile for Sale—Extra good quality. 
3-4-5-6 inches diameter, Prices reasonable. 
Darlington Brick & Tile Co., Darlington, 8. C. 


Duroc-Jersey pigs and hogs. Mammoth 
Bronze and White Holland turkeys. Buff 
Orpington chickens. J. W. Hardy, Jef- 
fress, Va. 


Sweet Potato Book—75 cents. 
by highest authorities. 
not entirely satisfied, 
Seville, Ga, 


Pure-bred Essex, Berkshire, Polands, Tam- 
worths, Durecs. Pigs, sows in farrow; service 
boars. Angora goats. Seed oats, wheat, rye. 
Jersey cattle... Satisfaction or money back. 
J. E. Coulter, Connelly’s Springs, N, C. 


Two Registered Hereford bulls, 
months old, one three months old. 
shire pigs. Hamilton Carhartt Plantation, 
Rock Hill, S. C. Hamilton Carhartt Manu- 
facturer is also the largest Overall Manufac- 
turer in the world. 











all 

















Endorsed 
Money refunded if 
Crow & Brogden, 








one 15 
15 Berk- 





DRESS WELL 


Everyone can afford to be well 
dressed at our low direct prices for 
stylish New York hand-tailored 
clothing. Our leaders in men’s suits 
at $6.78 and $9.98; overcoats, $9.95. 
Best selected wool fabrics in new- 
est patterns and latest style; fit 
guaranteed. Our voting Cepent 
ment greatly enlarged. New cai 
logue of athe South’s Mail Order 
House” illustrates full line of cloth- 
ing at lowest prices for men, ladies 
and children. Write for free copy. 


THE SPOTLESS CO., 





275 Shockoe Lane Richmond, Va. 


Complete Axe Handle Plant—Consisting 
of Ott Lathe, band saw, slitting saw, pol- 
ishing machine, and all accessories for mak- 
ing axe, hammer, hatchet, sledge and mat- 
tock handles. Edmund F. Craig, Rt. 3, 
Seaford, Delaware, 


950 acres of the best land in Eastern 
North Carolina. Two crops each year. Fif- 
teen thousand dollars in buildings. Will sell 
at a whole or will sub-divide. Terms to suit. 
For further particulars address, River View 
Farms, Inc., Plymouth, N. C 





SYRUP + 


Farmer Hamlett’s Pure Sugar Cane Syrup. 
New crop. Finest on the market. Extra 
thick, Contains all sugars. Pure—no chem- 
icals or mixtures added. Real old-fashioned 
syrup right from the plantation to your ta- 
ble. Prompt shipments, Large sample 4c, 
Write for special proposition. Farmer Ham- 
lett’s Plantation, Oakwood Route, New Or- 
leans, La, 


LABELS FOR. HOME-CANNED FRUITS 
AND SYRUPS 











Fruit and syrup labels; best, beautiful de- 
signs; print any quantity. Request samples 
and prices. Edwards-A:nold, Troup, Texas. 


[ OUR LAND EXCHANGE | 


$15 Per Acre Gets Good Farm—Write Clar- 
ence Poe, Raleigh, N. C. 


Guilford County Farms 
Groome, Greensboro, N. C. 


If you have town property or farm for 
sale write or wire, Allen Newsom Realty Co., 
Raleigh, N. C. ‘ 


For Exchange—Nice home in Bartow, 
Florida, for south Georgia farm land, J. T. 
Holmes, Clio, Ala, 


Write for circular of Eastern North Caro- 
lina Farms for sale. Any size. Joe A. Park- 
er, Goldsboro, N. C. 


For Sale—Grain, grass and tobacco farms, 
Write for bargain catalog. Virginian Real- 
ty Co., Kenbridge, Va. 


40 acres good farm 1% miles of Fayette- 
ville. Nearly all cleared, near school and 
churches. . Write Box 40, Rt. 2, Fayetteville, 
North Carolina. 


For Sale—136 Acres—80 cleared; 10-room 
house and other buildings. Situated on in- 
land waterway. Fine water advantages. J. 
B. Becton, Bachelor, N. C. 3 


100 Acres (40 cultivated), practically level, 
$2,100; 1% miles town; hard road building; 
building; four-room - cottage. Other bar- 
gains. Photos. Lambert, Darlington, Ala. 

Good Sand Hill Land for Sale—Extra good 
for bright tobacco, cotton, corn, forage and 
vegetables; splendid for peaches, grapes and 











for Sale-—J. A. 





























dewberries. Good roads. White settlement. 
Write, C. U. Hinshaw, Vass, N. C. 


Farms for Sale—Several small farms for 
sale. Good houses, barns, etc. Terms easy. 
If satisfactory, amount equal to first pay- 
ment will be loaned back to purchase live- 
stock, equipment, ete. Bank of Raymond, 
Raymond, Ga. 








For Sale—Fine river farm of 1,100 acres, 
two good dwellings and other buildings, that 
we can sell to quick buyer for $8,500. Would 
make good stock farm, Write today for full 
particulars, and catalogue of other farms. 
Jeffreys, Hester & Company, Chase City, Va. 


For Sale—One of best-paying farms in the 
state. 56 acres located in the suburbs of 
Valdosta, the richest town in south Ga. 
Will produce over $3,500 this year. Improve- 
ments worth $3,000. Will sell for $9,000. 
One-third cash, balance easy terms. Box 
308, Valdost». Ga, 











For Sale—Fine Virginia farm of 238 acres, 
3% miles from railroad station. , Especially 
suited to raising grain, grass, fruit, and 
stock. Price $5,500. Also have a number 
of other nice farms on hand. Write today 
for full particulars and catalog. Jeffreys, 
Hester & Company, Chase City, Virginia. 


For Sale—Four thousand acres of north 
Florida land, with three good farms two 
miles from Callahan, Fla., and 20 miles from 
Jacksonville, Fla. Good land for corn, sweet 
potatoes, Irish potatoes, cotton and all kinds 
of vegetables, Write for prices in small 
tracts or will sell all at $10 per acre. Lock 
Box 93, Callahan, Fila. 








For Sale—$15 per acre from satisfactory 
purchaser gets 206-acre tract of land, well- 
timbered, partly cleared, one-third bottom 
land, Location healthy; near good school, 
churches, two railway stations. Good for 
cotton, corn, grain, etc. Will sell as one 
tract or divide to suit purchasers. Write 
Clarence Poe, Raleigh, N. C. 


For Sale—165 acres wooded land, well- 
watered; fine for farm or orchard. Ap- 
ples can be grown to perfection. In some 
parts peaches equally as well. Adapted also 
to wheat and corn, Some good tobacco 
land, .Six miles from Mount Airy on graded 
road, Close to church, store and school. 
Near Sparger orchards. Opportunity, 

W. Rogers, Mount Airy, N. C. 


For Sale—1,252 acres good land in Calhoun 
County, Ga., three miles from railroad town, 
three miles from county site on graded high- 
way in good community, good buildings, 
flowing artesi@m well, about half of land 
open, all good quality of good gray soil, with 
clay subsoil. , Wl sell at bargain on reason- 
able terms, as Owners are professional men 
who live at distance. Ellis, Webb & Ellis, 
Americus, Ga. 


Georgia Cotton Plantation—We are sub- 
dividing a five thousand acre cotton planta- 
tion in Middie Georgia; now in cultivation; 
good improvements; near good city; best 
markets; good water; healthful location, 
Sell any number acres, small payment down, 
balance very easy. Or will rent for 1916, 
with privilege of buying in fall. Write just 
what you want in first letter. Address P. O. 
Box 264, Comer, Ga. 


For Sale—Six to seven thousand acres 
high grade farming lands, near Flomaton, 
Escambia County, Alabama, Both sides of 
Louisville & Nashville railroad, Well wa- 
tered and drained. Clay subsoil. No clear- 
ings. Magnificent farms adjoining, all mak- 
ing money. Good schools and churches, 
Taken by us under mortgage. Will sell any 
size tracts. Part cash, balance on time, 
Jennings Naval Stores Company, Pensacola, 
Florida. 


Bogalusa—Home of the largest saw mill 
in the world. Cut over pine lands are for 
sale close to this town. Can be bought for 
$10 an acre, easy terms, 4 per cent interest. 
You can raise stock and’engage in general 
farming—your boys can work in the town. 
Located in Ozone Belt. Building materials 
advanced to assist in improving your farm 
to extent of four times cash payments, 
Write Great Southern Lumber Co., Dept. C. 























} Ins P. O. Box 128, Bogalusa, La. 
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BIRMIN 
RALEIGH, 


N.C. 
New York Office, 41 Park Row; 
Chicago Office, 600 Advertising Building. 


OFFICES: 
ALA, MEMPHIS, TENN. 
DALLA: 


S, TEXAS. 





COMMUNICATIONS REGARDING 
RITHER OFFICE. AS 
HINGHAM. ALA. UNDER THE ACT OF 


OR SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BE ADDRESSED 
SS MATTER AT THE POSTOFFICE AT BIR- 
‘SS OF MARCH, 3, 1879. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
One year, $1; six — ee oes a 25 —y Leng- 
paid ww advance: wo years, of 3; three 
years, $2; five years, $3, Sondken catietigtions: $2 a year; Canadian, $1.50. 





get The Progressive 


Farmer one 
yearly subscriptions, if sent 


OUR TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 
One olf subscriber and one new subscriber, 


if sent together, can 
ear for $1.50. A club of three 
er, all for $2. 





/ ADVERTISING GUARANTEE 


We guarantee the reliability of our advertising. 
antee in second issue of each month. 


See terms of guar- 





Readers in the Carolinas, 





Virginia, 
always address their letters to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 


Georgia and Florida should 











CASH PRIZES FOR FARM EXPERIENCE LETTERS 


ag CONNECTION with our great 
“Diversification and Independence” 
séries, we offer each week a prize of 
§2.50 for the best experience letter 
any reader sends us on the subject 
discussed in that issue, and $1 for 
each of the three next best- letters 
that we publish, no matter how short. 
Following are the lists of subjects on 
which prize letters are wanted, to- 
gether with the dates by which they 
should be mailed us: 


Planning Next Year’s Work.—Mail articles 
by December 5. 


Mail articles in envelopes marked 
“Diversification Contest,” care of The 
Progressive Farmer. 


We also announce the following 
Special Issue of The Progressive 
Farmer to appear during the coming 
six weeks: 

Neighborhood Improvement — De- 
cember 18. 

For these specials we offer a cash 
prize of $7.50 for the best letter re- 
ceived from a farmer subscriber, $5 
for the second best fetter, and $3 for 
the third best, and regular space 
rates for all other articles we publish. 

Articles should be mailed at least 
two weeks before dates of issue—pre- 
ferably three weeks. 








Any Boy Can Earn 
A Pure-bred Registered Pig! 





best we can find. 


of these registered pigs. 


opportunity. 


pig and I will help you. 


| busy together 





To every boy who works up a club 

of 25 vearly subscribers (either new or 

renewals) for The Progressive Farmer 

by December 20, 1915 we will ship a 

three—months—old Berkshire—Duroc 
—Tamworth—Poland China or O. I. C. Pig—and one of the very 


If you start after a club in earnest and work you can earn one 


You want to get started and started with the pure-bred regis- 
tered stock, the kind that will make money for you—This is your 


Write and tell me you are going to start your club and -earn a 
So write me to-day and we will get 


JAS. L. MOGFORD, Manager, 
Club Raisers Department, 
The Progressive Farmer. 











One Plow Does 
It All. 


Why. buy three to five plows to make your cro 
when the “ALL IN ONE” will do it all; do it bet- 
ter and do it cheaper? 


It will 
nomic 


ay you to investigate this eco- 
“vear round”’ plow. 


See your merchant or write us for catalog. 
GANTT MANUFACTURING C6., 


MACON, GA. 





The Prisoner of Zenda 


nd 
(Continued from page 16, this issue) 


who had cause to know me afterward 
—Max Holf, brother to Johann the 
keeper, and body servant to his High- 
ness. They were up to us; the duke 
reined up. I saw Sapt’s finger curl 
lovingly toward the trigger. I be- 
lieve he would have given ten years 
of his life for a shot; and he could 
have picked off Black Michael as eas- 
ily as I could a barn-door fowl in a 
farmyard. I laid my hand on his arm. 
He nodded reassuringly; he was al- 
ways ready to sacrifice inclination to 
duty. 

“Which way?” asked Black Mich- 
ael. ‘ 

“To the castle, your Highness,” 
urged his companion. “There we 
shall learn the truth.” 

For an instant the duke hesitated. 

“I thought I heard hoofs,” said he. 

“T think not, your Highness.” 

“Why shouldn’t we go to 
lodge?” 

“I fear a trap. If all is well, why go 
to the lodge? If not, it’s a snare to 
trap us.” 

Suddenly the duke’s horse neighed. 
In an instant we folded our cloaks 
close round our horses’ heads, and, 
holding them thus, covered the duke 
and his attendant with our revolvers. 
If they had found us they had been 
dead men, or our prisoners. 

Michael waited a moment longer. 
Then he cried: 

“To Zenda, then!” and _ setting 
spurs to his horse, galloped on. 

Sapt raised his weapon after him, 
and there was such an expression of 
wistful regret on his face that I had 
much ado not to burst out laughing. 

For ten minutes we stayed where 
we were. 

“You see,” said Sapt, “they’ve sent 
him news that all is well.” 

“What does. that mean?” I asked. 

“God knows,” said Sapt, frowning 
heavily. “But it’s brought him from 
Strelsau inf a rare puzzle.” 

Then we mounted, and rose fast as 
our weary horses could lay their 
feet to the ground. For those last 
eight miles we spoke no more. Our 
minds were full of apprehension. “All 
is well.” What did it mean? Was all 
well with the king? 

At last the lodge came in sight. 
Spurring our horses to a last gallop, 
we rode up to the gate. All was still 
and quiet. Not a soul came to meet 
us. We dismounted in haste. Sud- 
denly Sapt caught me by the arm. 

“Look here!” he said, pointing to 
the ground. ma 

I looked down. At my feet lay five 
or six silk handkerchiefs, torn and 
slashed and rent. I turned to him 
questioningly. 

“They’re what I tied the old wo- 
man up with,” said he. “Fasten the 
horses and come along.” 

The handle of the door turned 
without resistance. We passed into 
the room which had been the scene 
of last night’s bout. It was still 
strewn with the remnants of our 
meal and with empty bottles. 

“Come in,” cried Sapt, whose mar- 
velous composure had at last almost 
given away. 

We rushed down the passage to- 
ward the cellars. The door of the 
coal cellar stood wide open. 

“They found the old woman,” said I. 

“You might have known that from 
the handkerchiefs,” he said. 

Then we came opposite the door of 
the wine cellar. It was shut. It look- 
ed in all respects as it had looked 
when we left it that morning. 

“Come, it’s all right,” said I. 

A loud oath from Sapt rang out. 
His face turned pale, and he pointed 
again at the floor. From under the 
door a red stain had spread over the 
floor of the passage and dried there. 
Sapt sank against the opposite wall, I 
tried the door. It was locked. 

“Where’s Josef?” muttered Sapt. 

“Where's the king?” I responded. 

Sapt took out a flask and put it to 
his lips. I ran back to the dining 
room, and seized a heavy poker from 


the 
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the fireplace. In my terror and ex- 
citement I rained blows on the lock 
of the door, and I fired a cartridge 
into it. It gave way, and the door 
swung open. 

“Give me a light,” said I; but Sapt 
still leaned. against the wall. 

He was, of course, more moved 
than I, for he loved his master. 
Afraid for himself he was not—no 
man ever saw him that; but to think 
what might lie in that dark cellar was 
enough to turn any man’s face pale. 
I went myself, and took a silver can- 
dle-stick from the dining table and 
struck a light, and as_I returned I felt 
the hot wax drip on my naked hand 
as the candle swayed to and fro; so 
that I cannot afford to despise Col- 
onel Sapt for his agitation. 

I came to the door of the cellar. 
The red stain, turning more and more 
to a dull brown, stretched inside. I 
walked two yards into the cellar, and © 
held the candle high above my head, I © 
saw the full bins of wine; I saw spid- 
ers crawling on the walls; I saw, toa, © 
a couple of empty bottles lying on 
the floor; and then, away in the cor- 
ner, I saw the body of a man, lying 
flat on his back, with his arms 
stretched wide, and a crimson gash 
across his throat. I walked to him 
and knelt down beside him, and com- 
mended to God the soul of a faithful 
man. For it was the body of Josef, 
the little servant, slain in guarding 
the king. 

I felt a hand on my shoulder, and 
turning, saw Sapt’s eyes, glaring and 
terror-struck, beside me. : 

“The king! My God! the king!” 
whispered hoarsely. 

I threw the candle’s gleam over evs 
ery inch of the cellar. 

“The king is not here,” said I. 

(Continued in next week’s issue) 





Do Your Business Through a Bank and 
It Will Help You in Your Business 


We: WISH to commend you upon 
your appeal to the farmers to 
“start a bank account this fall.” So 
far as you went your arguments weré 


and advocate farmers putting theif 
farming business upon a more up-to- 
date business basis? OQne would mfer~ 
from your arguments that the only 
time to start a bank account is when ~ 
the farmers have paid all their debts 


deposit all the money he gets fr 
the sale of his tobacco, peanuts, cot~ 
ton, truck, etc., and pay it out by 
checks? This system would enable 
the farmer to tell how much m a 
he handled through the year, how it 
was expended, and give him a receipt — 
for every bill paid, inasmuch as his” 
cancelled check would be all the re-~ 
ceipt necessary. Furthermore, thé 
man who has his money in the k 
instead of his pocket is not likely to 
spend so much money foolishly. 

We can only speak for ourselves, ~ 
but we believe practically all f 
banks in North Carolina would bé 
willing to lend a‘man enough money 
with which to make one crop and 
cash for everything necessary to make 
the crop, if the farmer would place” 
all his money in the bank and pay 
out by check. Some farmer may 
that he is not familiar with filling 
checks, but he can learn how in 
minutes with any banker or busin 
friend to show him. All banks are 
safeguarded that it is practically @ 
impossibility for a depositor to 
anything; and thé ability to save 
certainly the “seed of success.” 

R. G. HARRISON, | 

Cashier, Farmers and Merchants ~ 

Bank, Williamston, N. G 





IT WASN’T THEIR FAULT 


Alexander’ Greenleaf Jackson, 2 pillat 
the colored chureh, was entertaining at 
ner the pastor and some of the promi 
members, After grace Alexander be® 
carve the chicken, and the pastor waxed 
cetious, Ba 

“Brudder Jackson,” he asked, 
white folks around you keep chickens?” 

Alexander pried loose the second 
“No, sah,’ he responded, “dey does 10% 
dey suttingly tries hard enuff to, 


wa 
Home Journal. . 





: rday, November 27, 1915} 





OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 











THE DUEL 


MHE gingham dog went 
wow!” 
‘And the ealico cat replied “tmee-ow!”’ 
Whe air was littered, an hour or so, 
With bits of gingham and calico, 
While the old Dutch clock in the chim- 
_ ney place 
'Up with its hands before its face, 
‘For it always dreaded a family row! 
7 (Now mind: I'm only telling you 
{ What the old Dutch clock declares is 
1& true.) 


“bow-wow-. 


~ Chinese plate looked very blue, 
And wailed, “Oh, dear! what shall we 
o!” 


Pi But the gingham dog and the calico cat 
Wallowed this way and tumbled that, 
" Employing every tooth and claw 
4} In the awfulest way you ever saw— 
And, oh! how the gingham and calico 
' 


(Don't fancy I exaggerate! 
got my views from the Chinese plate!) 


Next morning where the two had sat 

They found no trace of the dog or cat; 

And some folks think unto this day 

‘That burglars stole the pair away! 

But the truth about the cat and the pup 
this: They ate each other up! 

Now what do you really think of that! 

{The old Dutch clock it told me so, 

‘And that is how I came to know.) 

i —Eugene Field, 








"GAMES FOR YOUNG AND OLD 


Number of Games to Be Played at 
Picnics and Parties 


HE following descriptions of pas- 
imes were contributed to The 
essive Farmer by the Home 

‘Economics Department of the State 
icultural College at Fort Collins, 


We are sure our girls and boys will 
joy them as much as do those of 
west. 


Cat and Mouse—Playe?s, all but two, form 
closed circle. One of the odd players is 

“eat” and the other “mouse’. The mouse 
Ws on the inside and the “cat’’ on the out- 
: The players must try to keep the “cat” 
caching the ‘‘mouse’’, If he gets in- 

ide, then the ‘“‘mouse’ must be allowed to 
outside. If the “cat” is successful, the 

u @ then becomes ‘‘cat’” and chooses his 


ui! 2 


Spin the Platter—Players’ arrange them- 
fs around the room and are numbered, 
numbers are given to boys and even 
bers to girls. A boy then takes a pié 
goes to the center, of the group, and 
‘spins it on the floor. Ags he starts to spin he 
“talis an even number. The girl whose num- 
wer ig called must catch the platter before 
it stops spinning or pay a forfeit. At the 
nd of the game forfeits are redeemed, 


A list of stunts for the redeeming of for- 


Act visit of a doctor. 
Make a fool’s cap and wear it a cer- 
length of time. 

%. Deliver an oration on George Wash- 


on. ‘ 
; Sing “Mary Had a Little Lamb” in 
tratic style. 

Draw a picture of a cow. 

Sing a lullaby to a sofa pillow. 

Compose a jingle of four lines 

Sneeze five different ways. 

Laugh five different ways. 

Imitate two cats fighting. 

Be a book agent and sell a book, ° 

Write a love-letter to some one pres- 


Frown for one minute. 

Count for one minute. 

Dance for one minute, 

Say alphabet backwards. 

Say “gig whip” or “mixed biscuits’ 10 
8 very rapidly 

Crow like a cock. 


Three Deep.—Piayers all but two, form a 
pSouble circle by standing in twos, one of 
seach couple with his back to the other. One 

the players who is “It” chases the second. 

runs as far as he can around the circle 

for safety runs in front of any two 
"payers in the ring. This makes them three 
pacer which is not allowed and the third one, 
Wr the one on the outside. must chase the 
|e who was pursuing before. He may run 
front of any two for safety but if he is 
ee order is reversed and he chases 


Couple Out — The players arrange 
elves by couples in @ line as if for 
rehing. The odd player or odd couple (if 

is the case they must keep hold of 
nds) stands at the head of the line facing 
Same direction as the others. He calls 
couple out’. The last couple then 

3 One to the right and one to the left, 
eons to touch hands out in front before 
Dy one who is “It” touches one of them. 

One is touched “It” takes the other for 
er and leaves him to-be “It”. If a 
ov It” and they succeed in touching 
50: ia Tunning couple, then they may 
f Ck in line. After each time the couple 
_sormed goes to the head of the line just 


he ‘It’, The game may go on indefi- 


Lene amg Jacob—All players but one form 
: ae he other goes to the center and 
olded. The ring then moves, and 
the player in the center 
to another. If a boy, he chooses 
Vice versa. She then enters the 
; JAcob”’. He answers with 
be The boy must catch the girl and 
© Name. If the circie is large there 

an “Adam” and ‘Eve’, 
. Sp ensic—One player goes out. The 
en hide something for him to find, 
mt gy some simple action for him to 
eal; &8 standing on a chair. When 
in, one of the company seats 


herself at the piano and directs his move- 
ments by the tone of the music. The whole 
group may hum some familiar air if no in- 
strument is at hand. If he is far from the 
object hidden, the music is very low. As he 
gets nearer and nearer it becomes louder and 
louder. 


Musical Chairs—Some one sits at the 
piano and a long row of chairs is made down 
the middle of the room, either back to back 
or back and front alternately. There must 
be one chair fewer than the number of play- 
ers. When all is ready the music begins and 
the players march round the chairs in a long 
line. Suddenly the music stops and directly 
it does so every one tries to sit down. As 
there is one player too many, some one 
must necessarily be left without a chair. 
That player has therefore to leave the game. 
Another chair is taken away and the music 
begins again. So on to the end, a chair and 
a player going after each round. The winner 
of the game is the one who when only one 
chair is left gets it. It is against the rules 
fo move the chairs. Any form of music will 

oO. 


Ring on String—aAll players but one form 
a circle with their hands on a piece of string 
on which a ring has been threaded. The 
other player stands in the middle of the 
circle. The ring is then hurried up and, 
down the string from end to end, the object 
being to keep its whereabouts hidden from 
the other player. There may be any num- 
ber of players in the center with a ring for 
each one, 


Flying Dutchman—Players form a ring, all 
except the two who are “It’, is couple, 
holding hands, runs round the ring and 
touches another two of the players in the 
circle.. Then both couples set off running 
in opposite directions, and as they pass bow 
three times. The object of each couple is to 
get first to the gap made in the circle by the 
players who were touched. The couple who 
gets to the gap first remains in the circle 
while the other becomes ‘“‘It’’. 


Clothes Pin Race—Captains choose sides. 
Both sides form in rows one facing the oth- 
er. A basket of clothes pins is placed at the 
end of each line. At the word “Go’’ the 
players’ at the head pick up one clothes pin 
with one hand, pass it to the other hand, 
then to the nearest. hand of the player next. 
He in turn passes it to his ether hand and 
so on down the line. As soon as all clothes 
pins reach the end of the -lmes they are 
started back in the same way.,. The line 
whose pins are all in the basket first wins. 
It is well to play it three times, letting the 
winner of two games out of three decide the 
championship. 


Caterpillar—A circle of chairs is made, 
and all players but one sit on them. ‘This 
player stands in the middle and his chair is 
left empty. The game consists in his efforts 
to sit down in the empty chair and the oth- 
ers attempt to stop him by continually movy- 
ing one way or the other so that the empty 
chair may this moment be on this side of 
the ring and the next on the other 


Fruit Basket—Each player is given the 
name of some fruit. A eirele of chairs is 
made, one fewer than the players. One of 
the players stands in the middle of the cir- 
cle. He tells of a journey to the market, In 
some way he mentions the name of two 
fruits. These people must then change 
chairs before the one in the center can reach 
their chairs. Sometimes in his story he says 
“Fruit basket upsets’. Then all change 
chairs. The one who is left then takes up 
the story. 





Best Books for Boys 


. E, Legler, head of the Chicago 

Public Library, has furnished a 
list of the 24 best books for boys as 
follows: 


Mother Goose Rhymes. 
Andersen's Fairy Tales. 

Aladdin and the Wonderful Lamp, 
Perrault’s Tales, 

The Pied Piper of Hammelin, 
Rip Van Winkle. 

The Bible. 

Don Quixote. 

Boutet de Monvel’s Joan of Arc, 
Hale’s Man Without a Country. 
Sir Thomas Malory’s King Arthur Stories, 
Kipling’s Jungle Book. 

Tom Brown's School Days. 
Pyle’s Men of Iron. 

Robinson Crusoe. 

Treasure Island. 

Ivanhoe. 

Franklin’s Autobiography. 
Hiawatha. 

Tom Sawyer. 

Oliver Twist. 

Lamb’s Tales From Shakespeare. 
Swiss Family Robinson. 

Alcott’s Little Women, 


The country boys in Wisconsin, 
some of whom were in smaller vil- 
lages and cities, chose the following 
books as their favorites: 


Stevenson—tTreasure Island, 
Scott—Ivanhoe. 

London—Call of the Wild. 
Cooper—Last of the Mohicans 
Churchill—The Crisis, 
Twain—Tom Sawyer. 
Wallace—Ben-Hur. 

Eliot—Silas Marner, 
Cooper—Pathfinder, 

Cooper—The Spy. 

Dickens—Tale of Two Cities, 
Cooper—Deerslayer, 
Wright—Shepherd of the Hills. 
Doubleday—From Cattle Ranch to College. 
Eggleston—Hoosier Schoolmaster. 
Fox—tTrail of the Lonesome Pine, 
Dickens—David Copperfield. 
Wister—The Virginian. 
Eggleston—Last of the Flatboats. 
Dixon—Leopard’s Spots, 





“The wicked flee when no man pu~sueth,”* 
quoted the deacon to the minister. 

“Yes,” said the minister, who believed in 
muscular Christianity. “That is true; but 
they make much better time hen. some- 
body is after them.” 


_have 


Business Talks 


J. A. MARTIN 
HAWK! HAWK!! 


~ mann cakes sie ago, we received orders to run 
an advertisement signed by The Magazine 
Circulating Co,, Boston, Mass, ; 

As the Southern member of the Nationa! 
vigilance Committee of the Associated Ad. 
Clubs, I advised Headquarters to investigate 
and following is their report: 


“Under the name Wilcox Advertising 
Agency of Boston, J. J. V, Wilcox offered to 
periodicals a three-inch advertisement of the 
Magazine Circulating Company, P. O. Box 
5240, Boston, to run six months, 

“The advertisement offered 
supply of magazines for 10c."" It agreed 
upon receipt of 10c in silver, to send the 
reader’s name and address to hundreds of 
publishers of leading magazines and other 
periodicals, who would send free sample 
copies of their publications. 

“Investigation by the National .Committee 
failed to find the Magazine Circulation Com- 
pany or the Wilcox Advertising Agency in 
Boston. The investigation revealed the fact 
that the Postoffice inspectors new about 











“one year's 


this case and expected to take action against’ 


the advertiser shortly. 

“On October 17, Postal authorities caused 
the arrest of J. J. V. Wilcox on the charge 
of using the mails to defraud, It is alleged 
that Wilcox is the head of both concerns, 
and in his scheme has swindled periodicals 
in all parts of the world out of dollars worth 
of space, and has received dimes from thous- 
ands of credulous individuals.” 

Let such schemes and schemers alone, 
Such advertisers will never be in our paper. 


A FABLE 


HE Lion was telling the Leopard why he 
roared in the Jungle when going about 

hunting. “Doing business openly and with 
plenty of advertising’, the Lion said, “‘is 
what has made my reputation. I got my 
characterization of King of the Beasts by 
blowing my horn, Always let the other fel- 
lows know you are around and they will re- 
spect and fear you.” 

A rabbit hiding and shivering in a clump 
of pampas grags- overheard this conversa- 
tion, and ali®@the mext day he pondered upon 
it. He decided it was better to have the 
other animals fear him than to live himself 
in constant terror, So the Rabbit filled his 
lungs with a great breath and tried to roar 
like a Lion, 

A Coyote, learning of the Rabbit’s where- 
abouts by his roar, hopped onto the Rabbit 
and ate him up. 

If you haven’t got the goods, there is no 
use to advertise.—-C. L. Edson, 








THE RIGHT FENCE AT THE 
RIGHT PRICE 


HIS is a proposition that confronts the 

farmer each fence-building season. You 
no doubt have a place on your farm for a 
certain weight fence of some particular 
height, and in a great many cases you have 
trouble in finding just what you desire, It 
would not be economy for you to buy a 
greater height or a heavier fence than is 
needed, when you can get a fence that will 
exactly meet your requirements. Our fence 
manufacturers make 50 different heights and 
styles, and they are in a position to furnish 
you most any kind of a fence you may re- 
quire. They sell direct to the farmer at 
money saving prices, and you should write 
for their catalogs. 





BUY FENCE BY NAME 


O YOU buy fence by name, or do you just 
ask for fencing? Or do you buy it with- 
out asking any questions? 

There’s a difference in the quality of 
fence, as in every other article. Some kinds 
have certain advantages that make for dura- 
bility and satisfaction. ‘ 

Several well known kinds of fence are be- 
ing advertised in The Progressive Farmer 
from week to week. It ts easy to become 
informed about them, Just ask the manu- 


facturers. 
° 





Recently one of our subscribers wrote us 
asking if we could tell him where he could 
procure a pure-bred pug dog. We could not 
give him any information and believe there 
ig no such distinct breed, Have any of our 
readers a pug dog for sale? A small ad 
will put you in touch with a buyer. 





Our issue of December 4 will be our Live« 
stock Special. The managing editor tells 
me that from an editorial standpoint it will 
be a beauty If 
surplus stock on 
would be an 


any 
hand, I 


of you breeders have 
believe this issue 
salesman, If you 
you'll 
about to 


excellent 
want this issue, 


forms 


to be represented in 


to hurry, as the are 


close, 





The weather man says that when Jack 
Frost comes it will be to stay awhile. Is 
your big heater ready for the winter? Heat- 
ing the home comfortably is a big problem, 
but we believe it can be solved by a 
through our advertising columns. 


glance 


(23) 1115 


easily pull 48tons weight 
h-steel cable will hold. 
wonder. 


HAND POWER 


tum 
ler 


steel—weighs on 
se ll re 4 
nment experts. Works 


horses cannot oper 
and a K can clear single-handed 
from 50 to 100 stumps per day. 


df offer and 
Tas beck on Land Clontine. 





Shellers 


Guaranteed to do more 
and better work under 
equal conditions; and 
; to be more durable 


* 
big or little ears, wet LWora 
kernels or breakingcobs. A size for every 
requirement. Get new catalog now. 


Appleton Mfg. Co., 1037 Fargo St., Batavia, Ill. - 


SCIENTIFIC 
MIXED FEED 


MILL 
Grinds hay and two kinds of 
grain at one operation, such as 
Alfalfa, Clover, Cowpea Hay. 
Head Keaffir, etc., separately or 
mixed with Ear Corn, Shelled 
Corn, Oats, Barley, Rye, etc. 
Capacity, 500 Ibs. hay perhour. Corn, 
20 to 30 bushels per hour. Small grains 
in proportion. 4to 8 horse power. 


A BALANGED RATION 
Means cheaper feeding and better, healthier 
stock. Write for complete ¢atalog describing 
14 sizes of Power and Sweep Mills. 


The Bauer Bros. Co., Box 67:Springfield, Ohio. 


SUPERIOR DUPLEX MILL 


(WITH BACCER ATTACHMENT) 
does the work with less power because of the 
Double Grinding Rings. Grinds mixed feed, 
corn on cob or in shucks, sheaf oats, Kaffir 
corn, clover, hay, grains and Cotton Seed. 4 
Will grind coarse or fine. Easil t- a 














IDLE HORSES 
PAY TOLL, 
Use time of Grive to mill 

to save toll 


Sweep Feed Grinders. For 
one hi or Capaci- 











_.Grind corn and cobs, feed, 
table meal and alfalfa 

On the market 49 years. 

id and er. 23 styles. 





“Tl saw 
Progressive 


When writing to advertisers say, 
your advertisement in The 





Farmer. 





An ficcounting 
to the - 


American Pe ople 


HIS MONTH marks the fiscal close of the most phen- 
omenal. year The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
has ever known. 


Goodyear ' tire sales were far, far greater ‘than in any. pre- 
vious year. 


They were far greater than the sales of any other tire in 
the world. Other Goodyear : products registered an equally 
enormous gain, 


It seems to us a fitting time to render an accounting to the 
‘American people, to: whom we are indebted for this un- 
precedented prosperity. . 


And it also seems to us a propitious time to acknowledge an- 
other debt to one of the world’s great industrial genuises, who 
spent almost his last days in a debtor's prison. 

“What this business is, in its first and last essence, it owes to 

Charles Goodyear. 


It was not founded by the man whose honored name it bears. ie. 


«But it-has brought-to that name, at.last, the world-wide eminence 
which was denied him during his life. 


His indomitable spirit has been: a never-failing ‘source of in- 
spiration — in every branch of its thousandfold activities 
“his soul goes marching on.” 


Charles.Goodyear was a man with a fixed idea — pre-destined, 
almost by reason of that fact, to .disappointment,. disaster 
and seeming disgrace. 


His fixed idea was the vulcanization of rubber— and on this 
bed-rock idea there rests today that. mighty industrial structure, 
the rubber business of the world. 











In the remotest corners of the globe, wherever civilization pierces 
its way into the wilderness ; in the jungles, and on the planta- 
tions, where millions of black men toil to satisfy the world’s 
supply—Goodyear means rubber and rubber means Goodyear, 


By right of inheritance, by right of adoption, by right of devotion 
to his high ideals, not merely the tire supremacy of the world, 
but the rubber supremacy of the world belongs to the Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Company. 


And so this “business which perpikwerees his name is also 
animated by a fixed idea. 


And that fixed idea is that The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Com- 
‘pany is bound to win the world-wide rubber supremacy if it 
simply upholds and maintains the goodness of Goodyear. 


We believe firmly in the ultimate triumph of ———s 


goodness. 


We believe that the American seid are everlastingly on the 
alert to find that which is worthy, 


We believe they have awarded first prize to Goodyear becausih 
they believe in Goodyear. ¢ 


We are convinced that no one can take that place away from 
us as long as we are true to them, and true to ourselves. 


And earn 5 prize this good will as the most precious ass ot 
of this business, nothing unworthy shall go out into the world 
under the brahd of Goodyear. ; 


The spirit of Charles Goodyear stands guard over every opera 
tion and every department in these great factories. 


It says to every man on the Goodyear payroll, from the highe 
to the lowest: “Protect my good name.’ 


aa 

Wherever, and whenever, man, woman, or child, thinks of aught 
that is made of rubber — we want their second thoughts to 
be of Goodyear. 


And to the end, we repeat — nothing unworthy shall ever go 
out of these great factories under the brand of Goodyear. 


_ The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company | 


AKRON, OHIO 
F. A. Seiberling, President 


Leading Goodyear Akron Products |“ 
Fabric and Cord Automobile Tires Subber, Soles for Shoes. if 
‘Laminated Tubes for Automobile wieehent Heels for Shoes 


Tires 
dhusectanaletie Tire Accessories 
poe Materi waiole 
ims 


Pneumatic Tires for Trucks 
Solid Motor Truck Tires 
Tires for Fire Apparatus 
Carriage Tires Conveyor Belts 
Motorcycle and Cycle Car Tires Transmission Belts 
Motorcycle Tubes Rubber 

Bicycle Fires and Tubes Molded Goods 
Aeroplane Tires, Springs and Fabric : Offset Blankets 
Military and Other Balloons Rubber Specialties 


Hose 
Suction and Miscellaneous 
Hose = 
Goodyearite Packing 














